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CHAPTER I. 



DISCOVERY. 

*' Too well, too well, thou tell'st a tale so ill V* 

Shakspbbe. 



Madeleine de Mezebayb had passed several 
long, melancholy months alone, in her j^oomy 
ch&teau : her only companion was occasionally 
the prior ^ of the neighbouring convent, who 
visited her on spiritual affairs, and whom she 
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usually employed in all matters of business 
which required advice, as he was an acute 
and intelligent man, and much devoted to her 
interests, pitying her situation, and wishing to 
alleviate her regrets. But the sadness and 
gloom of her character increased, as her lone- 
liness became confirmed, and the thought of 
her husband's unkindness became a source of 
unmixed bitterness in her mind. 

One evening the prior brought with him a 
friend, who had just arrived at the convent, 
whom he presented to the Countess as M. 
Fagon, physician at the Court of Versailles, a 
native of Auvergne, who, during a short leave 
of absence from his duties, had been making a 
medical and botanical tour in the neighbour- 
hood. His conversation was so full of infor- 
mation, cheerMness, and amusement, that 
Madeleine, for the time, seemed to foiget her 
sorrows, and rejoiced in the society of a person 
80 fitted to dispel the gloom of her abode. 

Fagon was a person who, a few years after. 
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made a distinguished figure amongst the men of 
science of Europe. He was passionately 
attached to his profession, studied it with 
ardour, and made extraordinary discoveries in 
it ; was a great botanist, an excellent chemist, 
a skilful surgeon, and acquainted in a su.peri0r 
degree with all that appertained to his art. 
His chmracter was remarkable in an age when 
probity and honesty were rarely to be found, 
particularly amongst men attached to a court. 
Disinterested and generous, ready to bring 
forward merit, and to assist the struggles of 
genius, he sought occasion to be useful 
wherever he could, with little care for. himself^ 
depending for advancement on his own skill 
and merit, and never asking favours for himself 
or seeking notoriety. He had attended the 
king's children by Madame de Montespan, and 
had been introduced by Madame Scarron, 
whom he had known by chance, and restored 
after she had suffered from a dangerous illness. 
He was of a grateful and noble disposition, and 
5 3 
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eince her introduction was the means of his 
rise, he considered his obligations to her 
infinite, and looked upon her interests as his 
own. The king esteemed him highly, and 
placed so great a reliance on his opinion that he 
frequently consulted him in difficult circum- 
stances. His faults were a violence of temper, 
and a proneness to prejudice : his antipathy to 
quacks of all descriptions amounted to a mania 
and his hatred of deception was such, that 
where he suspected, he never rested till he had 
dragged the culprit to justice, and unmasked 
proceedings which his acuteness caused him to 
discover. 

He possessed a fund of anecdote, and was 
the most agreeable companion in the world, and 
his presence at Mezeraye was quite an event in 
its dull annals. The prior was a friend of his 
childhood, and they had studied together in the 
same college. 

He had the power of describing the scenes 
he had beheld in his numerous travels with 
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great clearness, and, an enthusiast in the beau- 
ties of nature, he was full of the praises of a 
late ramble he had made, in the surprising and 
beautiful region of the Monts Dores. He 
described his delight in climbing the rugged 
mountains, and penetrating the thick pine 
forests, in search of plants and herbs, and he 
dwelt with pleasure on a romantic adventure 
which had of late befallen him, in fiaving there 
become acquainted with a young artist and his 
wife, who were living secluded from the world, 
amidst those retired shades. He painted a 
picture of their domestic bliss which brought 
tears into the eyes of Madeleine, who could 
not but contrast her fate with that of the 
happy pair who were all the world to each 
other. 

He was conversing with much animation on 
this subject the evening before his intended 
departure from Mezeraye, when suddenly look- 
ing from a window down the long avenue which 
led to the entrance to the castle, he started up 
and exclaimed — 
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rather confess the troth — it bursts npoo me at 
once. I see yonr perfidy and my misery at 
a glance ; hot if yon have words to reUere 
my horrible susjHcions, speak while I have 
power to hear." 

" M. Fagon," said Coimt Felix, turning to 
the physician, '* yon have inadrertently be- 
trayed a secret fatal to my happiness, perhaps 
to my life. What you have revealed to this 
lady I know not, but I will not attempt to 
deny the crime 1 have committed, or the in- 
juries I have heaped on her. Let me entreat 
yon to retire with the prior, all other explana- 
tion but what I can aSbrd is useless." 

" My lord," s^d the prior, " this affair most 
be enquired inta I cannot tamely see this 
infringement of all decorum wiUiout doing my 
duty by iuforming the head of our order, to 
whom ycu must answer for the conduct you 
have thought proper to pursue." 

The prior, with an indignant glance, withdrew, 
followed by the physidan, who, confounded by 
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the rapidity of the events which had just oc- 
curred, had no power to utter a syllable. 

The scene which ensued between Count 
Felix and his wife was of the most serious and 
distressing nature. All the suspicions which 
Madeleine had long entertained were now con- 
firmed — all the terrors which the conscience of 
Felix had made him shrink from had now 
burst upon him, and he listened to the violent 
reproaches, so justly showered upon him, as a 
culprit hears his sentence. 

" And this. Count Felix," exclaimed she — 
'' this is the reward of all my affection and 
devotion — to be deserted, scorned, contemned 
for a base, unworthy, low-born woman — one 
not fit to be my hand-maiden — one without 
education or mind, a creature chosen from 
the lowest ranks of life, the more to brave and 
cover me with insult and dishonour I Can you 
look on me without shame and confusion? 
Can you dare to breathe in the presence of her 
whom you have injured past redemption? 

B 5 
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Y0U9 born to honour, noble and esteemed — 
strangely must your soul have stooped to live 
a degraded outcast from the world, assuming 
the character of a low adventurer, and content 
in the society of an abandoned woman." 

Felix, scarcely conscious of his actions, and 
stunned by the violence of her words, caught 
only the last, and starting up exclaimed wildly — 

*' Who dares to say so ? Who dares accuse 
her r 

" I dare," cried Madeleine. " I, your wife, 
whom you have betrayed. But imagine not 
that I am powerless, or that I shall tamely 
submit to this usage. Revenge is in my power 
and I will have it." 

*' Madam," said Felix recovering himself,. 
*' this sudden discovery, though it covers me 
with confusion, has spared me much which I 
had contemplated as inevitable, had I, as I 
purposed, related all to you myself. This med- 
dling friend, or spy, whom you have employed, 
has done his work effectually. You see I 
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attempt to deny nothing, but you must be con^ 
tent to hear me; and though to exculpate 
myself I know is impossible, it is well that 
others should not be implicated in my guilt. I 
have erred beyond your forgiveness, but it was 
not without strong temptation that I fell. She 
whom I have deceived, as much as I have 
injured you, believes herself my wife by the 
most sacred ties. We were publicly married 
in presence of her friends, and she is as 
ignorant of my real position as you were till 
now." 

" Doubly then are you guilty," returned the 
Countess ; *^ but there is justice and retribution 
for crimes like these. The laws are severe-— 
this sin has been of late too often repeated : 
the church will not forgive^ and vengeance at 
least is left me. And to this woman whom 
you have betrayed doubtless you gave the 
affections you denied your lawful wife, and 
thought yourself virtuous the while !" 

" No, Madeleine," replied he, ** you wrong 
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me. Not an hour of happiness have I ever 
known since the fatal falsehood which gave 
me possession of the best, the most trusting, 
the purest of her sex — no, in her arms I shud- 
dered—your image reproached me for every 
instant of delight she gave me — your voice cried 
vengeance^ and your eyes seemed to glare on 
me from every shade of the retreat I chose for 
concealment I could fly from the world, but 
not from myself. Oh you have been long 
avenged— alas ! my love for Gabrielle, whom 
I have destroyed, brought its own punishment." 

" You love her then ?" gasped the Countess. 

*' I have lost all — I am disgraced — a mark for 
scorn and ruin, and shall I dare to say I do not 
lo^e her I Oh, Madeleine !" he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, throwing himself at her feet, *' can 
you be merciful ? can you be more than human 
and pity a weakness which was never known 
to you I can you feel compassion for a love 
which has never cast its baneful shadow over 
your placid life — ^if you had ever loved I might 
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hope for your commiseration although your 
pardon may be impossible." 

*' Away — ungratefully and cruelly am I thus 
reproached/' said Madeleine trembling with 
emotion. ^' If I had not loved how many tears 
— how many tortured hours had been spared 
me — is it not enough that my home has been a 
desert, that I have been pointed at as the 
deserted wife, that you have secretly enjoyed 
my misery, have hugged the thought of having 
so well deceived me, of carrying on ^ the trick 
by which I was lulled into a false security, do 
you brave me with the virtues of my rival, 
boast of your affection for her, and to crown 
all, tell me I never loved !" 

'' No more— if you would have me preserve 
my reason — ^no more," cried Felix. " Every 
word you utter makes my guilt more heinous. 
We muet part, Madeleine, for ever. I will 
relieve you from my presence — I will fly far 
from the scene of all my errors, and bury my 
wretchedness in distance, if not in oblivion. I 
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abandon all to you — claim nothing from you— - 
my hateful name shall never in future ring in 
your ears a knell of discord and unhappiness." 

" Yes," replied the Countess bitterly, " you 
do well to fly — but where ? to whom ? to her 
whom you, in my presence, dare to call your 
wife — to her who will receiye you with joy — 
will listen with credulity to all you tell her — 
or perchance who will triumph with you in my 
desolation. No Count Felix — when I forgot 
myself by allying my fate to yours I gave up 
all to you — ^to you I delegated my authority 
and the dominion which, as little less than 
sovereign in my own domains, I possess — but I 
can resume my rights, and I will do so. E[now 
then, that you have no: power to leave this 
castle, which is mine — that my will is law, 
and that you are my prisoner till the Church 

shall claim its due.'" 

'* Countess," said Felix, proudly, " what do 

these words import— do you menace me with 

idle boasts like these— do you forget that I ank 

stiU your husband?" 
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" Would I could do so," cried Madeleine, 
passionately^ *' would I could forget you are 
the husband of another I I have but now 
stooped in my weak despair to confess I once 
loved you — I did so sincerdy, deeply and well 
have I been rewarded. But now all is past^ I 
have one feeling left^ strong, fierce, and bitter,, 
it is the resolve of vengeance;^ You axe my 
prisoner." 

With these words the Countess quitted the 
apartment, her brow was flushed, the veins in 
her forehead were swollen as i^ to bursting, her 
eyes were wild and bright with passion, and 
her voice wa& low, deep and determined. 

For a moment Felix quailed before her, but 
recovering himself,> he gazed around him hardly 
able to imagine that all which had passed waa 
real. 

^^ She knows all then at last I" he exdaimed, 
" the abyss which was ever yawning beneath 
my feet, has burst forth in flames which must 
consume me. Oh, God! how shall I meet 
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Gbbrielle in her unsuspecting innocence — un- 
happy Madeleine I deeply have I wronged her 
-*-her passion, her reproaches are but too well 
deserved." 

He advanced to the door of the apartment, 
with the intention of opening it^ but as he did 
so, to his surprise he beheld several armed men 
who arrested his progress. 

'* Count Felix," said the foremost, " you are 
our prisoner." 

" Hence — base grooms !" cried Felix draw- 
ing his Bword, ^' who dares to arrest me in my 
I own house." 

' " We act by the orders of the Countess," 

replied the mau, ^^ you cannot quit these 
I apartments." 

Count Felix made a pass at the person who 
spoke, but he was not prepared for the re- 
sistance to his will which he met with — ^his 
sword was wrested from him, the door reclosed 
and fastened, and he found himself indeed a 
prisoner. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE DESOLATE NUN. 

** Oh, I was yesterday so blest, 
Like the full moon just rising fair. 

To-day a star extinct may best 
Be likened to my void despair 1" 

From the Persian. 

" Where was the joyful expectation ? — fled, 
The strong anticipating spirit ?^-dead.** 

Crabbe. 



Time passed sadly with Gabrielle in the lonely 
mountains, for Bernard was gone on his expe- 
dition, promising to be absent but a few days, 
which, however, appeared to her so many 
months. She endeavoured to reconcile herself 
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to this separation by dwelling on his aBsurance 
that it would be the last 

She busied herself aa muc^ as possible, but 
there was bo little that called for her exertion 
in their solitary and simple abode, that her 
tasks were ended as soon as begun, she re- 
oalled the hist<mes told her by Bernard, re- 
peated the lines he had composed, and sang 
songs she had learnt from his lip. 

All her thoughts tended to sadness and a 
presentiment whioh she could not Bliake off 
would continually intrude. The tears flowed 
freely from her eyes as seated at her cottage 
door she sang in soi^ low tones as follows : — 



I know, I feel thou lor'st me now, 
I'urchance aa much u I adoie thee ; 

But will thy glanoe lucfa fondneBi show 
When itae bucastlta ahadow o'er roe?- 

When on my cheek the rose is pale, 
Tlie liutre of m; eja benighteii. 

And tliou hast proved bow fleet, how (rul,. 
Tlie benit; that thy heart delighted. 
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When I shall be like yonder wave, 
So late the moonlight's glance enjo^nng,. 

That not one glittering beam can save 
Of rays the gloom is fast destroying^ 

Can hearts like ours that love so well 

Learn to forget or bear to sever ? 
No, like twin pearls within one shell; 

United they should cling for ever. 

But if the fatal hour must come, 
When I BO more have pow'r to move thee,. 

When in thy heert is left no room, 
Alas 1 perhaps no wish to love me. 

Oh ! let me dasp*d within tl^ arms^ 
Deem to the last our souls are blended. 

That when no ray thy bosom warms, 
My life may, with thy love, be ended. 



Bhe wandered mournfullj after a sleepless 
night along their accustomed walks, but all 
was now changed to her eye; and nature, 
though at this moment clothed in her richest 
garb, had no longer charms. The very sun- 
shine looked cold and inanimate — the whis- 
pering of the leaves sounded like sighs^ and 
the flowers had, to her sense, lost their beauty 
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and perftime. She could not bear to remun 
in her lonely cottage, and continued to stroll 
beneath the groves of high pines, and dimb 
Ustlessly along the rugged paths. Sometimes 
she paused where a broad opening spread a 
wide plateau on a height, where the cattle of 
the peasants of the village grazed : again she 
sat beside some sparkling cascade, which 
foamed over the piled up rocks, whose summits 
seemed to touch the clouds. 

Farther and farther into the wilds did she 
venture, till at lei^h she reached the borders 
of a ravine, the whole dismal aspect fiUed her 
mind with an undefinable fear : rocks piled on 
rocks rose on every side, a black gulf yawned 
below, on which she scarcely dared to gaze, and 
the hoarse sound of a torrent, leaping from 
peak to peak, completed the gloom. At the 
moment she arrived on the spot an eagle sud- 
denly rose from his aery, and made the moun- 
tains re-echo with his shrill scream. She 
thought she distinguished at the same time a 
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human voice, and listening with attention, 
found that she was not mistaken. 

All the wild traditions she had heard re- 
counted of these desolate regions came into her 
mind, and she shuddered as she began to retrace 
her steps, when her flight was arrested hj the 
voice which had first attracted her, and these 
words became audible. 

" Who is she that comes to the rock of 
sister Ursula? What lost one seeks to know 
her fate from the desolate nun, whose dwelling 
is in the midst of nature's ruins?" 

Gabrielle stopped, as if spell-bound: she 
had no faith in the superstitions which kept 
the simple country people of the mountains 
the slaves of fear, but she would fain have 
avoided the abode of the desolate nun, as the 
recluse of the Puy Noir was called. She 
locked about her in some agitation, surveying 
the huge, dark masses of rock which surrounded 
the spot, and thought if she had strayed into 
the haunt of a maniac that her position was 
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not yery secure. Fearing to irritate her by 
hurrying away, she therefore waited, till forth 
frdm a cavern on the very verge ctf the preci- 
pice issued a female figure, dressed in a nun's 
habit, which, torn and rent, scarcely covered 
her emaciated frame. The figure approached, 
aud stopping oppo^te the block of stone behind 
which Grabrielle had placed herself, uttered 
nearly the same words which she had before 
addressed to her. 

*^ Holy sister," said GabrieUe trembling, 
^^ I came to this spot by accident. It was not 
my intention to intrude on your solitude, and 
I will instantly begone, recommending myself 
to your prayers." 

" Not yet," said the recluse, " not yet. You 
shall stay and hear me speak: hear me warn 
you of your fate though you cannot now avert 
it. You have, as I once did, given up your 
soul to human love — you have neglected heaven 
and its saints, and made your idol an earthly 
creature. I did the same and am punished. I 
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have seen you and your lover — too often have 
I marked you — I cannot move from my wild 
rock but still you are before my eyes, and the 
sight of ye is hateful to me, for it reminds me 
of my transgression." 

'^ Alas I" said Grabrielle, ^^ is it a crime to 
love my husband ? to live for him and to weep 
in his absence." 

" It is a crime to live as you now do," cried 
the nun. " Heaven did not ordain you for each 
other — ^there is a gulph as deep between you 
as that down which we now gaze. You will 
part soon — it is so decreed, and never meet 
again : he is at this moment threatened with 
danger, perhaps with death, and his own crimes 
are the cause. Poor, trusting, vain creature I do 
you think there is truth or pity in man. 
I can prove to you man knows neither. Hear 
me and judge ; — 

^' I was bom rich noble, and fair — all that 
the world could give was mine, and I had 
reached the age of womanhood without 
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having known a care; for the loss of my 
parents in infancy had been unfelt by me. 
When I was sixteen my piety, goodness, and 
modesty made me the mark for general ad- 
miration* I had many snitors, but my heart 
was untouched, I had formed an idea of per- 
fection in man which had not yet been 
realised. I saw the image of the creature I 
had dreamed of at the altar, where I prayed, in 
the palace where I shone. All else was void to 
me, and I thought it was religion which 
absorbed me. I resoWed, therefore, to cast 
aside all that should keep me from the devotion 
to which I desired to give up my being. I 
quitted the world and entered a convent, giving 
up all my riches to the church. For a short 
time my happiness was complete ; in my cell 
and in the church, at all hours and in all 
seasons it seemed to me that the spirit I adored 
was with me. I held unaginary conversations 
with him, I told him how dear he was to my 
heart, I prayed with him, and became, as I 
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imagined^ by his advice and example, better 
and more pure. 

" At this time it was announced to our com- 
munity that a friar had arrived %t the convent, 
who had travelled much, and -converted the 
heathen in many lands. His eloquence was 
said to be irresistible, his virtues more than 
mortal, and his person gifted by nature with 
almost supernatural beauty. He wais to preach 
in the church of our convent, and all the nuns 
were assembled to hear him. I was amongst 
the number, and at the first sound of his voice, 
at the first glimpse of his face I recognised the 
reality of my dream. 

^^ From that moment all peace fied from my 
heart ; though to see him and hear him, as I 
did day after day, to dwell on his eloquent 
words, and listen to his passionate exhorta- 
tions was all for which I seemed to live ; a 
frantic desire to tell him all I felt possessed me, 
and I waited with impatience till the time 
came when he was appointed from his superior 

VOU III. c 
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Banctity, to cooBsbb the members of our com- 
munitj. It came to my tam, aad I found 
myself kneeling at his feet» I strove at first 
to r^ress thejiyowal which was on my lips, 
but findii^ some fatal secret weighed upon my 
soul he used eyery argument to induce me ta 
unburthen my heart I hid my fitce with my 
clasped hands, and amidst sobs and tears re* 
counted to him all my weakness, and my vain 
visions. 

^^ ^ And have you dared to give way to these 
thoughts?" said he, ^ in this sanctuary where 
an is bolmess and purity.' 

^^ * Alas ! yes,' cried I, * and the reality of 
them is-yom-self; 

'^ He started up with lightning in his glance, 
horror seemed to thrill through his frame — he 
east on me a look of contempt, disgust and 
smger, and fled from my presence. 

'^ That day, to the regret of all, he left the 
convent. I alone knew the cause, and my 
heart was almost broken, but I concealed my 
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misery and my knowledge, for I had formed a 
frantic plan which I soon after contrived to 
execute. 

^^ I quitted my convent, and resolved to 
follow my contemptuous lover to the end of the 
world, to watch him, to gaze upon him unseen, 
to appear suddenly before him, and to entreat 
that absolution at his hands which he had 
harshly refused me* 

'^From place to place, from church to church 
I followed him, and still, when amongst the con- 
gregation which flocked to hear him, he beheld 
my eyes still fixed upon him as by a spell, he 
fled the place, ever pursued by me, but in vain 
— I contrived to reach the cell in which he 
took refuge, wherever he rested, and at his 
feet I again entreated his pardon and abso- 
lution. 

"' Never!' he cried in a fierce voice, * your 
crime is without forgiveness, for you do not 
repent.' 

" All my reply was, * I love you stilL' 
c 3 
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*^ Time passed in this pursuit and flight, till 
I was worn with fatigue and wretchedness, and 
he the same* From country to country we 
wandered; his fame still accompanying him, 
but he was never heard twice at the same 
place, for still he fled me and seldom was I far 
behind him. 

'* At length he entered the wild region of the 
Monts Dores and in a monastery of Carthusians 
he took shelter from me. I came late at night, 
disguised as a mendicant friar, and obtained 
admission. He preached to the brethren, and 
had reached the middle of his discourse when 
his eyes met mine, and in spite of my conceal* 
ment I was known* 

** I trembled at the glance he gave me — 
though it was not one of anger as of old. I 
lay all night on the cold stones before the altar 
of our lady, and when the bell tolled midnight 
he stood before me. 

" * Ursula,' said he, * I come to give you the 
absolution you have so long sought. Do you 
** last repent/ 
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** ' I cannot repent,' cried I, * for I love you 
8tilL' 

'* * It is enough/ replied he solemnly, * the 
sacrifice must then be accomplished. Leave 
the convent by break of day, and return to it 
at the expiration of three days, you shall then 
find that I will remove from you no more.' 

'^ He disappeared as he spoke these words, 
and I obeyed his mandate* For three days I 
wandered here and then returned ; I was ad- 
nytted without question — conducted to the 
chapel of our lady, and there, before the altar, 
was shown a bier. He lay within, a corpse. 

^^ This cavern has been my dwelling since 
that day ; fasting, ::nd penance, and prayer are 
my portion. The future has been revealed to 
me, and I know all things to come — but there 
is one which I have not yet learnt, one i^hich 
I seek for ever, even as I sought him whose 
death I caused. I know not if he loved me, 
or if I was the object of his hatred to the end. 
I cry amidst the mountains, my voice is heard 
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louder than the storm, and still I shriek in 
vain — ^instead of the words I would fain say, 
instead of the one word which would save me, 
* I repent,' the echo answers only to my voice, 
' I love him stilL' Know this — there is sin in 
loving — ^there is no salvation but in repentance 
— renounce your affections or be lost as I am." 

The desolate nun with a wild cry darted 
away as she concluded her strange history, and 
left Grabrielle, bewildered and terrified to pur- 
sue her homeward wav. 

Convinced as she was that she had been 
listening to a maniac she could not help dwell- 
ing on her prophetic words, and her mind 
became impressed with the fear of some evil 
which she could not foresee. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



TECE RETURN. 



u( 



Ce doux sentiment de jouissance et d'esperance qui vivifii^ 
la jeunesse, 663 Ion me quitta pour jamais I** 

Rousseau. 



It was late one evemBg, the liigh peaks of the 
mountains were glowing with the last rays of 
the sun, a grey mist rose gradually from the 
valleys, portending a stormy morrow, and the 
.darkness of the sky, and a chill wind which swept 
through the gorges of the rifted rocks, warned 
Oabrielle to close her cottage door, and shut 
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herself in her solitary abode, not to rest, but 
to pass the night in vain hopes that her husband 
would arrive before morning* It waa much 
past the time he had named for his return — he 
had expressed his intention of removing for the 
winter into a neighbouring town, as those 
regions, in severe weather^ are scarcely habit- 
able, and the expected confinement of Gabrielle 
made it necessary that she should be placed in 
an abode less ex}>08ed to vicissitudes of climate 
than the Monts Dores. A thousand fears by 
degrees began to take possession of the mind of 
Gabrielle. Should some unforeseen danger 
have overtaken him, should he be sick, or have 
missed his way in these wild passes — should he 
be detained by business, or should anything 
unforeseen keep him away, what a forlorn con- 
dition was hers. She inwardly resolved to 
represent to him, on his return, the inconveni- 
ences attending their present way of life ; she 
®ven thought of recommending their return to 
Seignelay. 

^^ere, at least," sighed she, " I had the 
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consolation of visiting my mother's grave — 
there I could behold the faces of old acquaint- 
ances of infancy— I was not there so utterly 
alone. Why is Bernard so averse to the 
world? Why does he prefer such total 
fiolitude ? Perhaps he has seen too much of 
society, and that has disgusted him. When 
he is with me I never think about it, but in his 
absence I feel surprised, and cannot but res^ret 
his aversion to society. There are moments 
even, when I fear to surmise that he may have 
offended against some of its laws. I will 
entreat him to tell me the truth —it will be 
better for me to know if he has really a cause 
for this singular love of seclusion , and if any 
exists, I shall then cease to oppose it. Alas! 
I am strangely unjust I it is his affection, his 
devotion to me which explains it — so young, so 
noble, so highly gifted — ^he is regardless of all 
save his love for me, and I am ungrateful 
enough to blame him, and selfish enough to 
repine !" 

c 6 
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Her reverie was intemipted by a sharp, 
quick knock at the cottage door — dbe started 
up— it could be but one person who sought 
admission there — ^the bar was withdrawn, a 
figure sprang forward and she was clasped in 
the arms of him whose image filled all hex 
thoughts. 

After the first impassioned greeting was 
over, Bernard carefully re-fastened the door 
and sat down. It was then, by the light of 
her small lamp, that Gabrielle observed how 
pale and agitated he appeared. 

What has happened, Bernard? — what 
makes you look so strangely," she articulated 
with difficulty, as she gazed upon his face. 
" Are we safe here, Gabrielle,'^ gasped he 

wildly — .'i kn^ 

xiuve you seen no one — have none 
asked for me p> 

<^fnh'^^''^^^ *^^8band - no," explained she 
<5atching the a •* 

anything thre '^ ""^ "^ °'*''''^''' '' ^""^^ 

tressed? qT^^"^ ^s^why are you so dis- 

^anoso,.^^ ' heaven! something terrible 

^hat can you fear ?" 
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** All," cri^d he hurriedly, " every wind of 
Ibeaven, every leaf that stirs is full of danger 
— full of despair and ruin." 

" You dread those of whom you told jne 
before — your creditors, perhaps? But be 
-cahn, my beloved," exclaimed she soothingly, 
^^ no being has entered our valley since you left 
it — who could find you here— who knows cf 
our retreat, or who would seek us out ?" 

" Too many, alas I too much is known,"^ 
cried he pressing his forehead. 

*' Bernard," said Gabrielle sdemnlj, " yoa 

are bound to explain this to me ; tliere is some 

secret weighing on your mind which you fear 

to disclose—tell me what it is. My part is to 

share your griefs as your joys: I will noefc 

shrink from any wretchedness for you. I can 

^bear anything. A few moments since I thought 

<myself weak and incapable of endurance ; but 

you are returned and I feel a new life withia 

me. I feel that no harm can reach me shditered 

an your arms. Now tell me the worsL" 
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^ GrabrieUe, 1x17 adored,^ said he, *' can you 
endure hardship, sorrow, and disgrace?^ 

'* With you ?" she replied, ** yes, all : there 
ean be none to one in which the other does not 
share." 

*^ I am as I once hinted to you," he con- 
tinued, *^ a ruined man. I have escaped till 
now from the fate that pursues me, but it has 
at length overtaken me*" 

*' What is the danger ?" gasped Qabrielle. 

*' Alas ! I have no courage," cried Bernard, 
'' to tell you — you could not bear the truth." 

^' Speak — speak," was the answer. 

" Will you not despise, abhor me, when I 
say that my own crimes have caused my pre- 
sent wretchedness? Can you fcM^ve — can 
you pity such a wretch as I am ?" 

'^ Oh, my husband," cried the trembling girl, 
clasping him in her arms, '^do not talk so 
wildly — there is nothing you can have com* 
mitted for which my heart, overflowing with 
love, could not pity you — and what have I to 
forgive ?" 
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^' But what if this hand which you now 
clasp," said Bernard, " were stained with mur- 
der ? If it had stabbed an unsuspicious, trust- 
ing friend ? What if, for such a crime, I fled 
from pursuing justice — would you yet have 
courage to forgive ?" 

Qabrielle shuddered, gazed in his face with 
an intent and agonized expression, then, cover- 
ing her eyes with her hands, exdakned — 

'' Oh God— even then 1" 

Bernard folded her to his breast, and sobbed 
audibly, as he continued — 

" If one in whom you trusted fondly, truly, 
and unalterably came a stranger with no claim 
upon you but what your tender nature gave 
him — if he could have the heart to blast your 
future, and destroy your present happiness — 
were I such a betrayer, could you still cling to 
me as you do now ?" 

Gabrielle wept silently, unable to reply. 

Bernard went on. *' Perhaps I am inno- 
cent of some of these crimes, but to you I am 
more guilty stilL** 
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'* No, Bernard, no," cried GabrieQe, re- 
coyering herself, ^'you are only guilty c^ 
playing on my fears — of trying my heart too 
far— alas I why should you do so since I never 
-suffered a thought to blame you." 

^^ Yet hear me, innocent as you are," he 
resumed, *^ pure and perfect as when heaven 
created you for my misfortune — you are the 
cause of all my sorrows and my sins — and to 
you I am a traitor and a villain." 

*' Cease, Bernard," said she firmly, ^^ these 
words are idle and wild. I entreat you end 
this fearful scene at once. I never doubted 
you— I cannot doubt, I -only love — and to see 
you thus miserable and self-accusing, kills me." 

'' Hear me, then," said he with as mueh 
calmness as he could command, ^^ while I un« 
fold a tale unmeet for your ear, but which I 
am forced to tell. You remember — ah I can 
we ever forget! that beautiful evening when 
I first t»me a wanderer to Seignelay : when I 
^rst saw those eyes in which heaven seemed 
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reflected. Oh why did I not look on you as 
on your younj; companions — what were you to 
me that I should intrude to mar your happi- 
ness ? ^ But I gazed till the past, the future^ 
disappeared before the present bliss of loving 
one such as my fancy had painted in dreams, 
but that I never hoped to meet with waking. 
I loved, madly, fondly, fatally I and made you 
my victim !" 

He hid his face with his clasped hands. 

'* No," interrupted she, *' you loved to make 
me happy, to give me a new life, to open new 
scenes, new hopes, new joys to my untutored 
mind, and show me how I but slumbered till 
that moment. This is mere raving." 

" Listen," he continued, '*you gave me a 
heart beyond all price— a hand worthy to be 
the reward of a monarch — we have been 
happy ?" 

" None were ever yet so blest," exclaimed 
Gabrielle, ^' and what shall change our happi- 
ness, our hearts are bound together like the 
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young leaves of the rose, what wintry hand 
shall tear them from each other ?" 

** Mine only, Gabrielle," cried Bernard. 
^^ Your aunt has spoken sometimes .of the 
nobles of the Court — of one, the gayest of the 
wild and dissipated — Count Felix of Meze- 
raye, who left his home in the far south to 
revel amidst the worst of rioters in Paris." 

" I did not heed her much — it may be," 
said Grabrielle, *^ as you say — ^but what of 
him?" 

** I will tell you," replied he, " he left his home 
and wife, it was true, for she whom he had wedded, 
had no congenial mind to meet with his — her 
jealousies, and vain and undeserved reproaches 
tortured him: she « met but to upbraid and 
censure him for fancied faults, and drcn^e him 
from her by unkindnesa. He might perhaps 
be cold to her and harsh — he sighed for some 
soft bosom that would love and cherish hira. 
His dreams were all of such a being — he pic- 
tured her in sleep, he sought her in his waking 
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hours- At last he found the treasure, ^^ he 
found it Grabrielle — in you." 

" In me!" cried Gabrielle, turning pale — " in 
me I what is this Count to me, I have no 
knowledge of him." 

'^ You know him too well," cried he, as he 
sunk at her feet. ^^ Look here, Gabrielle, 
look on the wretch whose love ha» been so 
fatal — I am that Felix of Mezeraye, and the 
husband of another !" 

Gabrielle gazed for one instant as he 
knelt down on the earth before her -^ she 
raised her hand, on which was her wedding 
ring, snatched it from her finger, uttered a 
faint cry, and fell senseless. 

Felix, for it is useless longer to call him 
by his assumed name, started to his feet, 
raised her in his arms, and with frantic em- 
braces sought to restore her to animation. At 
length she showed signs of returning life ; but 
scarcely had she opened her eyes and perceived 
him, than she closed them again, and sunk 
heavily back to insensibility. 
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** I have murdered her I" exclaimed he, ^^ I 
expected thie — why did I return, why did I 
reveal the truth— why not deceive her still and 
spare this cruelty." 

Grabrielle, at length, slowly recovered— a 
learfiil shuddering spread over her form, and a 
paleness, as of death, covered her face. 

" Touch me not — approach me not," she 
ffttered in a tone so unlike her usual voice that 
Felix started with horror. '^ Grod knows how 
I have loved you, but my heart is changed in 
a few brief moments, and I can hate you now 
-r-hence from my sight" 

'^ Gabriellel^ almost shrieked her agonized 
lover, ** say not so bitterly, at once, that you 
<3an hate one who adores you — ^who would die 
for you." 

** Who has betrayed, destroyed me !" inter- 
rupted she, " but we have nothing now to do 
but part — ^farewell is a word soon said— speak 
it at once and begone. I cannot look upon 
you." 
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** Part, Gbibrielle,'' cried he, " no, no, I have 
not strength for that-^I can perish here before 
you — ^your words are cold enough to kilL" 

** How I" cried she wildly, ** would you have 
me exist the partner of infamy — another's 
husband ! what then am I P' 

** You are mine, my only loved, adored — ^you 
are mine still, Gabrielle — did you not promise 
to forgive and pity me T 

'^ Say those words no more," said she with 
some calmness, ^* they have been melody to 
my ear too long — I know they mean nothing 
now— you have spoken such to another — she 
had believed like me and been fatally deceived 
—but no, not like me— for I am lost and you 
will return to her— she may be happy — she is 
your wife l** 

^^ Gabrielle," cried Felix, clasping her knees 
in agony, '* do not wrong me— base as I am 
my crime stops short of villany like that. I 
never loved but you. My wretched marriage 
was forced upon me. I had not even seen her 
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who was choeen for me, and iJas ! J knew yoa 
not till afterwarda. But all is ended now ; I 
have not even your pity — scorn and contempt 
are what I merit, are all that now are heaped 
upon me." 

*^ Why haye you kept this fatal secret so 
long from me — ^why is it told me now ?" asked 
Grabrielle. 

'^ AU is already known," reidied he, ^^ a 
jealous woman's vengeance pursues me — I was 
her prisoner and fled; but the Church has 
roused her power against me — my path has 
been dogged. I have been hunted, and like a 
beast of prey pursued by blood hounds, I have 
doubled and stood at bay, but cannot hope 
now to escape. In a few moments the ministers 
of justice may have gained my track." 

^^ What is thoi sentence of the Church for 
such a crime ?" asked Grabrielle as if speaking 
unconsciously. 

** Death," answered Felix. •* It was to teU 
you this I ventured here to my home. I could 



J 
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not bear to fly and see you no more — never,- 
never to hold you in my arms again. I was mad 
to do so, for I have only learnt how much more 
wretched I can yet be, since I am hated by you* 
Since I must now leave you without one word 
of tenderness." 

" Yes," said she wildly. " Death !— I had 
not thought so — but it is deserved — ^yea, leave 
me — ^go." 

At that moment voices were heard and the 
sound of steps echoed along the rocky valley*^ 
Gabrielle started. 

** They have tracked me," said Felix, as he 
drew a pistol from his breast and looked fiercely 
towards the door. Gabrielle turned towards 
him, gave one look, and, springing forward, 
threw herself into his arms. 

** Oh, God ! what have I said," cried she, 
^' I was mad — was wild with sudden horror, 
and shocked and confounded — I could not 
mean to say I hated him who is all to me on 
earth. What is the world — its scoffs and gibes 
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— what are ita crowds to me — ^jrou are my 
husband, say you are still my husband T 

^^ Oabrielle," said Felix, embracing and sup- 
porting her, ^^ say you still love me and I can 
endure anything that may befal me." 

*' Love you, oh, yes, in life or in death none, 
none but you 1" murmured she as he held her 
to his bosoQL 

But a knocking was now heard at the outer 
gate of the little dwelling — Gabrielle started 
from his embrace. " Fly," whispered she, 
*' there is yet a way — ^by the back gate — Chasten 
to the cataract — the mountain path — you may 
gain upon them while I detain them here. Go, 
there is not a moment to lose — ^I will follow — 
no harm can reach me — fly, or I shall perish 
before you, where I stand." 

Scarcely knowing what he did Felix mechan- 
ically obeyed — he reached the garden gate 
which Gtibrielle opened, and urging him to 
speed, closed it on him, and returned to the 
chamber they had just left. 
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CHAPTER IV- 



THE STRUGGLE. 



Not many minutes bad elapsed since Felix 
left the cottage by tbe opposite gate, wben tbe 
knocking ]was renewed, and Gabrielle found 
berself under tbe necessity of opening tbe door. 
She feigiied to be disturbed from sleep, and 
commanded berself sufficiently to appear toler- 
ably calm, as she found herself surrounded by 
a group of strange men, at the head of whom 
she recognised M. Fagon the physician. 
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^' Madame Bernard," said he, ^^ I entreat you 
not to be alarmed — our business has no hostile 
end — ^jou are in no danger* We merely seek 
Count FeUx de Mezeraye — is he not in this 
house T 

^^ What should I know of a person of such 
rank T replied she, boldly, " you are aware 
that we are humble people, living in obscurity, 
and unknown to the great.'' 

One of the men here stepped forward, and 
showing a warrant, observed : — 

'^ Madam, our duty requires that we should 
be peremptory. Is not your husband known 
by the name of Louis Bernard? is he not here 
at this moment ? We must speak to him with-* 
out delay." 

Gtibrielle answered unhesitatingly that he 
was rightly informed as to her husband's name, 
but added that he was not there ; she was then 
desired to say at once where he was, and in- 
formed that no harm was intended to him, but 
that life and death depended on his being im- 
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mediately found. As she continued to dis- 
claim all knowledge^ the officer gave orders 
that every part of the house should be searched. 

^ This is a strange proceeding," said Gu** 
brielle, ^^ have I not said that my husband is 
not within — but I may be able to reply to any 
demands you may have to make.^ 

^^ Madam/' said the officer, ^^ it is useless to 
dispute our authority. I am sorry to proceed 
to extremities^ but you leave me no resource. 
We are certain that the person we seek is 
concealed somewhere here, and it would be 
more to your advantage at once to tell where 
he is." 

So saying he proceeded with his men to the 
search, while Gabrielle remained with the 
physician alone. 

'^ Madam," said he, addressing her in a 
voice of much emotion, '^ when I saw you last, 
no pictiure I could form of human happiness 
appeared equal to that which I beheld in the 
union of your husband and yourself. A fearful 

VOL. in. D 
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b]%Iit has fallen on that happiness, and I, un- 
happily, am the cause, however innocently. 
Being in the Castle of Mezeiaye when Count 
Felix arrived, I recognized in him the painter 
whom I had known here ; most inadvertently 
was he betrayed by me, and the consequences 
have been even worse than could have been 
anticipated. The anger of the Countess broke 
forth in threats of vengeance heard by many — 
Count Felix was imprisoned by her orders — 
he has since disappeared. I have no doubt he 
has returned to you, but until he is found his 
lady lies under a foul imputation — ^no less than 
that of having murdered him. You can at 
once witness for her that he lives, consider the 
wrong she has suffered, innocent as you are of 
intention to injure her, much as he has erred, 
he would not wish that danger should fall on 
her uiyustly. Speak the truth then, and say 
that he exists." 

. Qt^brielle looked at the physician while he 
sppke, watching his countenance with deep 
interest 
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^^ You do not come tben,^ Baid she, ^ to drag 
him from me to bear him to panishment.'' 

" No," interrupted he, *' we wish to see, to 
speak to him — ^to appeal to his sense of right, 
and urge him to save his unfortunate wife.** 

** Ha r' shrieked Grabrielle^ striking her fore- 
head with her clenched hand, ^^ do not call her 
his wife — I cannot bear it. I have suffered 
much, and more is in store for me, I know ; 
but not yet, not yet can I endure to hear him 
called the husband of another. Did you say," 
she added hurriedly, ^^ that she would be con- 
demned if he does not appear to prove her 
innocence ?" 

M. Fagon repeated that there was no other 
means left, as circumstances were strong 
against her. He assured her, however, that it 
was useless her denying the fact of his exist- 
ence, as his arrest was eertain. 

While Fagon was speaking a fearful struggle 
took place in the mind of Gabrielle. '* If," 
she thought, ^'she were condemned — ^if she 
D 3 
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should suffer for this supposed crime — he would 
be free. I might then indeed be his wife, and 
we need never part- He knows the country 
welly the rocks, and caves, and numerous 
hiding places; they will be unable to find 
him, and will return as they came. If they 
drag me with them to the tribunal, and I ma.in- 
tain that he no longer exists, what will be her 
fate ? Death I She will die for the imagined 
crime. One word of mine can save or ruin 
her, and what is she to me ? One who stands 
between me and honour, fame, happiness, and 
love ! What is she to him ? He loves her 
not : his heart is mine, even though he has so 
cruelly, so fatally deceived me." 

Grabrielle threw herself into a seat, and 
covered her eyes with her hand : in vain the 
physician entreated her to speak, in vain he 
implored her pardon for all that he had un- 
intentionally been the cause of; represented 
the distress of the unfortunate Lady of Meze- 
raye, the disgrace of such an accusation, the 
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wickedness of her obstinacy, when she had it 
in her power to save a fellow being's life. She 
remained cold and unmoved, still nursing in 
her heart the only hope that had sprung up 
within it. 

The oflScers returned after an unsuccessful 
search; they had made enquiries of the vil- 
lagers of Latour, and could only learn that a 
person, who followed the calling of an artist, 
had lived in that cottage with his wife for 
some little time — he was known as Louis 
Bernard — some one remembered having heard 
that he was once an innkeeper at Auxerre, 
but further they knew nothing, except that he 
was believed to be gone to Clermont to sell 
his pictures. 

The men seemed disappointed, weary and 
annoyed : they began to think that this was 
some tale invented by Fagon to defeat the 
ends of justice, and murmured at the delay 
their search had caused. 

*' He is," said they, *' a friend of the Coun- 
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teas, and perhaps has been tutored hj her to 
make up this story : who knows if there be anj 
truth in it at alL'' 

The prinoipal officer, on his return, could 
not help reproaching him with his wrong in- 
formation^ and declared his intention of aban* 
doning further search. 

** G^tlemen,'' said Fagon, "you are deceived, 
but "not by me : would that I had been so 
myself in this instance, but the truth is too 
apparent You will one day> madam/^ said he,, 
appealing to Gabrielle, who had assumed an 
appearance of indifference, " bitterly repent of 
this conduct; your conscience will not rest 
quiet, to know that you have been the cause 
of another's death, knowing, as you do, that 
other to be innocent. Farewell, I leave you 
to your own reflections, which will, I trust, 
lead to a better result. Meantime our search 
wiU continue, and you are deceived if yon 
imagine Count Felix will escape our vigilance." 

So saying, the party left the cottage, and 
GabrieUe was again alone^ 
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She looked around appalled ; it seemed as if 
a dreadful weight was left upon her hefai^t, as 
if a consciousness of crime crushed her to the 
earth. She heard them close the cottage door, 
she heard the tramp of their horses' feet along 
the rocky road beneath, she watched tiU every 
sound had died away, not daring to quit the 
seat in which she had cast herself, not daring 
to look out into the clear sky, now shining 
with a thousand stars, scarcely breathing, mo- 
tionless and mute. The night wore on, and 
still she remained fixed, like a statue — her 
brow throbbing, her lip pale, her eyes dis* 
tended. 

** Oh, that he would return l^ at length she 
exclaimed, ^' that I niight see him once more 
and in the joy of beholding him forget the 
horror that surrounds me. I should not 
dare to tell him the truth — ^perhaps he loved 
her once, and could not bear that she should 
die fo)t him — would he not think me a murderess 
— would he not look on me with hatred, with 
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diflguBty as one who gave the knife to immolate 

her rival 1 Yet ahe is my rival — ^they call her 

his wife I I cannot bear that — oh, God I this 

trial is too great!" 

A passionate burst of tears at length relieved 

her — she opened the cottage door and looked 

forth into the expanse. Dark clouds had 

chased away the stars, the mists boUed up from 

the valleys, and the peaks of the fantastic rocks 

were hidden by a lurid canopy of heavy clouds 

which, as the first gleams of morning broke, 

assumed strange forms and colours, betraying 

that within lurked the elements of storm. 

Presently a long, wild peal burst over the 

mountains, and every echo replied to the hoarse 

voice which awoke ; a long array of vapoury 

forms swept by the blast seemed to rush along 

hke horsemen, with others in pursuit ; shrieks, 

©nes, and wild sounds of horns and yelling 

ounds Were heard, and the tempest rose in its 

^ terrors along the range of the Monta 
^ores^ 
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Gabrielle shnink back appalled — she had no 
strength to re-enter her lonely cottage, her 
heart beat yiolently, she joined her voice of 
wailing to the tumult of the angry elements, 
and sunk down senseless on the threshold of 
her dwelling. 

When she awoke to consciousness she found 
herself supported by a cherished arm, she 
ibund beloved eyes gazing watchfully upon her, 
and uttered her first sigh on the bosom of 
Felix. 

He had, as she had anticipated, concealed 
himself in a secure retreat, had watched the 
departure of the party, and cautiously retraced 
his steps back to his changed and desolate 
home, to find his Grabrielle in the condition 
which his fears had too well imaged. 

After her first burst of joy was over, the 
same sense of misery returned to the hearts of 
the unfortunate pair. To continue still to live 
with Felix as his wife, after the knowledge of 
his real situation^ was an act at which 
D 5 
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the purity of Gkibrielle revolted ; to leave bim 
was a task which she felt she must perform, a 
sacrifice which she could not avoid; but she 
was certain of his opposition, and she dreaded 
his despair. 

She revolved in her mind what was possible 
to be done: she spoke to him calmly and 
quietly, and endeavoured to persuade him to 
the necessity of consenting to their separation ; 
but his agonies, his remorse, his grief, convinced 
her that she had a hard part to act 

She recollected all that she had heard her 
aunt, Madame Collard, say of the goodness ol 
the king, and a wild hope made its way to her 
heart that if the circumstances of the crime of 
Felix were made known to him, his authority 
might avail against the fiat of the church, 
and Felix might obtain pardon for his double 
marriage. 

She communicated to him her thought: at 
first he treated it as a mere chimera, particu- 
larly when he considered that the frequency of 



Wl 
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similar crimes had of late years awakened a 
aeverity which had loDg slumbered; but by 
degrees he began to be less positive^ and at 
length was induced to imagine an appeal to the 
king's clemency not altogether hopeless. 

^* But of what use is merely my wretched 
life," cried he passionately, " since 1 cannot do 
justice to the woman I have so selfishly injured. 
What matters it whether I live or die — I can 
do no more harm to those I love, for I have 
destroyed you, Grabrielle, and my own hap- 
piness for ever." 

^^ Count Felix," said she; but he stopped 
her with an exclamation of despair* 

" Oh, my adored," he cried, " give me not, 
I implore, that chilling title, so hateful to me, 
so unknown to you till within these few fatal 
hours. It speaks to me of scorn, contempt, 
and hatred : if you would have me bear this 
misery yet a brief space longer, call me as you 
were wont, and remind me not of what I fim — 
a wretch indeed I" 
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*^ Great has been the strug^e of my heart," 
continued she, turning away her eyes from his 
beseeching gaze, ** a fearful secret hangs upon 
my soul whose guilt is even greater than your 
own — I have in my turn to ask forgiveness ; 
interrupt me not while I confess that strong 
temptation overcame me, and I have consented 
to a — a murder." 

** Gabrielle, you rave 1" cried Felix, " ex- 
plain—" 

" First promise me," said she, *' not to op- 
pose what I intend to do— to take no steps till 
you have my permission to act, as I know your 
generous nature will prompt you to do — swear 
to me to obey what I shall exact, and you shall 
know all." 

Felix, with protestations, and tears, and 
words of consolation assured her that he would 
follow her will in every respect, and he then 
learnt to his amazement the danger in which 
the Countess Madeleine stood, the crime of 
>vhich she was accused, and the possibility of 
®^ving her by his appearance. 
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** I will fly instantly to her rescue," cried he 
" enough have I overwhelmed her already 
with misery and dishonour, I will not have to 
answer for her disgrace, perhaps her death, 
from the mean fear of my own danger; oh, why 
did you conceal this fj^om me, Grabrielle, why 
let me lose a moment/' 

" The weakness and wickedness which kept 
me silent is past," cried she, '' never to return 
I trust ; I scarcely dare confess that in her 
death I saw for a moment only my own advan« 
tage, and I refused to say to those who sought 
you that you still lived. Her trial will go on, 
but it will take time, fear not, we can yet save 
her, and the words I had not the resolution 
to speak at once, shall be uttered before the 
throne. You have sworn to do as I direct, I 
will go to Paris, you shall remain concealed 
while I seek my aunt, and through her means 
by some method obtain an audience of the 
king. My life depends on my success as much 
as yours, once pardoned you will be at liberty 
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to appear, and clear her who is accused, but if 
you rush forward at once without a safeguard, 
the law, which is so severe, will seize on you, 
and you must be its victim. Seek not to argue 
with me, the attempt shall be made. I have 
heard you say there is jnore secrecy in great 
cities than in the most desert places, we have 
proved that even this lone spot could not secure 
us, doubtless the emissaries of justice will 
return, and we must not be found still linger- 
ing over the ashes of our quenched hearth, 
alas ! never to be revived P 
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CHAPTER V. 



ESCAPES. 



The terrors of both Felix and Gabrielle were 
justly excited, as far as regarded the fact of a 
party of the officers of justice being in pursuit 
of the Count ; but it was not to apprehend him 
for the crime which he rightly imagined the 
ministers of the church considered so heinous, 
and whose punishment was indeed at that 
period no less than capital ; but a strange scene 
had taken place at the castle of Mezeraye, since 



the departure of Felix, which had caaeed a 
mistake involving much confusion and danger. 

The discovery of the Count's conduct had 
been quickly known in the neighbourhood; 
the anger of his wife, and her assertion of her 
right of detaining him prisoner were also dis- 
cussed, and many comments made on the pri- 
vilege which she claimed in her own domains. 
Whispers and surmises were spread abroad, 
hints throws out, and probable consequences 
suggested, until it began to be generally be- 
lieved that Madeleine had a design upon her 
husband's life, as well as hie liberty. The 
Prior had instantly informed the Bishop of Le 
Puy of the events which had occurred, and a 
council was held respecting the course to be 
pursued. It was agreed that Count Felix 
should be tried for the crime of having incurred 
a double marriage, for several witnesses soon 
started up who were able to prove that be had 
been publicly married to Gabrielle St. Vallery, 
at the church at Seignelay. The priest who bad 
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officiated was at that moment at Le Puy, and 
could swear to the fact. 

Accordmgly a party of the Bishop's soldiers 
were sent to Mezeraye to secure the person of 
the Count, but on arriving there he was no 
where to be found. 

The Countess professed to know nothing of 
his evasion, and it was at first supposed that he 
had escaped by her connivance. The horse, 
however, on which he had arrived was in the 
stable, and in searching the vaults of the castle 
a mantle he had worn was found stained with 
blood — marks of blood could be traced in seve- 
ral directions, and a dagger having the same 
stains was found on the ground, which was 
identified as having been worn by him. 

Suspicion was now aroused that he had been 
made away with, and the most likely person 
to have perpetrated the crime was no other 
than one so deeply injured, and so full of re- 
sentment as the Countess. To add to the pro- 
bability, a handkerchief marked with her name 
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was picked up near where the marks of blood 
occurred. 

It now became necessary to investigate the 
matter, and the a£Fair put on a new aspect, 
such as had not been contemplated by any. 
The Countess found herself suspected, and a 
prisoner in her own castle ; every part of her 
house strictly examined, and officers of justice 
in possession. It was then that she began to 
awake from the dream of passion and resent- 
ment which had so carried her away, to see the 
danger of her situation. That Felix had 
escaped she of course had no doubt, but as she 
could not explain how, her conviction was of 
no avail, and her imperfect knowledge only 
threw greater suspicion upon her. 

It was remarked that the gipsies who had 
been absent since their last forcible ejectment 
by the church authorities, had lately returned 
to the neighbourhood ; that the Lady of Meze- 
raye had had dealings with them the Prior 
himself was aware, as he had surprised her 
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with Musa, at the time the party were dis- 
persed. His authority had occasioned the re- 
moval of Xarifa from the castle, who from that 
time had been immured in the convent of St. 
Mary, where she was forced to submit to 
the strict rules of the order, and sighed in vain 
for that liberty of which it seemed her fate to 
be deprived. 

A hope, however, had of late dawned upon 
her, for in the person of a lay sister she had 
discovered a friend. At first she had been so 
strictly guarded that to communicate, except 
by Rn occasional sign, was impossible. The 
great sanctity assumed by this sister, however, 
having given her some influence she contrived 
to approach Xarifa nearer, and it was then she 
became aware not only that she was willing to 
assist her escape, but that she was actually 
one of Musa's emissaries who had been intro- 
duced to the convent with no other end. 

Several months, however, had passed away 
without their schemes taking effect, and Musa 
had become impatient at the long detention of 
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his sister : lie had advanced hie little band by 
degrees amongst the moimtiuiia, and was able 
to keep up a commumcation with his agent 
through whom he learnt that a certain night 
had been fixed on when Xarifa and the gypsy- 
woman, her assistant, would seek the vaults of 
the convent which it was known to them led, 
by means of passages underground, to those of 
the nei<];1iboariog castle. 

Musn proposed stationing himself with some 
of hia band near, in order to receive them on 
their appearance. 

Accordingly one evening, after the public 
prayers of the sisterhood were concluded, and 
each had betaken herself to her cell : the gipsy 
ngent, Chita, crept stealthily to that of Xaiifa, 
and together they prepared for their attempt. 

Kitving gained the vaults they began their 
advance, and, provided with a lamp and some 
keys, which Chita had purloined at different 
times on the chance of their belonging to some 
of the doors, they proceeded rapidly. They 
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found that the vaults continued, as Chita had 
already ascertained, for a great distance, and 
at length they imagined, by a rush which they 
heard above their heads, that they must be 
passing beneath the bed of a stream. Xarifa 
felt now certain that they had reached the 
precints of the castle ; hitherto they had met 
with no doors to bar their passage, and few 
impediments but darkness and damp. They 
had reached a large square opening, from which 
several paths diverged, and were uncertain 
what to do, when they thought they dis- 
tinguished footsteps not far from them. Con- 
cealing their lamp behind a pillar they crouched 
down and listened, when, appearing just above 
them at the top of a flight of steps, standing 
in the centre of a low arch, the figure of a man 
became apparent The stranger held a light, 
and as the gleam fell on his face Xarifa recog- 
nised Count Felix. He advanced cautiously, 
and looked round; then set down his light, 
and examined the open space to which he had 
descended — suddenly, on turning an angle. 
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the lamp of the fugitives flashed upon him^ 
and their crouching forms were perceived by 
him. 

Xarifa, seeing that it was impossible they 
should escape detection, now came forw^^ 
and, throwing herself at the feet of Count 
Felix, entreated his compassion, declared her 
resolution of suffering death rather than sub- 
mitting to enter the convent, and besought 
him not to betray her. 

" Alas ! Xarifa,'* he replied, " your suppli- 
cations are addressed to one nearly in the same 
condition. I am myself a prisoner endeavour- 
ing to escape a thraldom which has overtaken 
me. By chance I discovered a secret door in 
the chamber where 1 was confined^ and have^ 
since I passed it, been wandering for some time 
amongst the windings of innumerable passages 
hitherto unknown to me. To gain the outer 
air is all my object, would that I could afford 
you protection, but I am powerless, and you 
are most likely to be able to aid us both." 
*' Yon are right," said Xarifa, ^' I know then 
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now in what part of the castle we are — we 
most return a little way by the very passage 
you have come ; but what do I see, you are 
bleeding — are you wounded ?" 

^^ In attempting to force a door which im- 
peded my way," answered Felix, ** I used my 
dagger, which, though it did me service, slip- 
ping aside wounded me in the arm. I have no 
pain, but have lost some blood — the wound is 
only troublesome ; and I had the misfortune to 
lose my weapon, for it fell amongst a heap of 
rubbish, and the imperfect light prevented my 
finding it again." 

^' Let me bind your arm with this handker- 
chief," said XarifSa, as she unwound a scarf 
from her neck — " the Countess wore this the 
last time I beheld her, when we sought my 
brother^s tents together. I held her by this 
scarf as they dragged me from her to bear me 
to the hateful cloister — ^it is fit that it should 
be put to this purpose — if there be sympathy 
between you the blood will cease to flow when 
touched by aught worn by her." 
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Felix loosened the band she was binding 
round his arm, and casting it from him ex- 
claimed, *' There is no sympathy between us 
— rather would ought of hers injure than pre- 
serve me — if they whom we have wronged can 
by sympathy work eviL But let us lose no 
time — this scratch is nothing." 

They continued cautiously to advance, till 
suddenly Xarifa stopped. 

** We are saved I" cried she, ** this is the 
secret panel by which I used to escape into the 
woods when kept against my will at home — 
how little then I knew what real captivity is I 
how bitter is the sleep of a prisoner T 

She touched a spring, and a well known way 
appeared before her. Having, as she had often 
done before, reclosed it carefully, they all 
descended the sloping way, which after a few 
windings led to the gardens of the ch&teau. A 
large tree here grew over the moat, whose 
branches reached far to the other side. 

*' Follow me," said Xarifa, as she proceeded 
to climb the wall of rock on which its trunk 
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rested. Having gained this, it required but 
little exertion to surmount the difficulties now 
before them, and full of activity as each of 
them were, they soon contrived to leap to the 
opposite side. 

They were now free of the castle and their 
way lay towards the fire- stained rock in the 
forest the usual rendezvous of the gipsies. 

Felix, however, now informed Xarifa that 
he must leave her in the conduct of Cliita as 
his way lay wide from hers. 

'* From all the world, in future," said he, 
" we shall probably never meet again. Charge 
your brother, for the sake of the care bestowed 
on you in infancy, never to molest the Countess 
Madeleine. You will, perhaps, hear my sad 
story from other lips — seek me not out, and 
above all things, never name your having met 
with me — my life depends on your secrecy." 

So saying they separated, Xarifa and her 
guide taking the way to the Fire-stained rock, 

VOL. in. E 
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rock, and Felix disappearing down another 
alley of the forest 

His journey did not end^ and long, and dan- 
gerous was it, till he reached his once secret 
retreat in the Monts Dores^ pursued and 
hunted, and there the scenes took place which 
have been described. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE RENDEZVOUS. 

*' In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee." 

SUAKB8PBBB. 



It was not long after they had parted with 
Count Felix that Xarifa and her companion 
reached the Fire-stained Bock, as the spot was 
called, near which they expected to be met by 
Muaa. Strange and wild was the place^ and 
well calculated to encourage the superstitious 
tales which the peasantry of the country 
delighted in, and attributed to this locality. 

" Here," said Chita, ^* our chief will soon 
meet us, we are to place oursdves in this cave 
E 3 
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aad his signal will be to strike three strokes 
upon the rock to which we must respond from 
within." 

So saying, they entered a hollow cell, the 
entrance of which was partially concealed by a 
^!at piece of stone which bore the marks as of 
fire ; the whole block, of which it formed a 
part, was of enormous size, and composed of 
columns piled as it were together, and present- 
ing an appearance of a mass of temple-shaped 
buildings suddenly overturned by a convulsion 
of nature, and their piDars dashed in every 
direction ; traces of flame and smoke seemed 
left on their surfaces, and when the sun shone 
full on this basaltic block, it glowed as if a 
volcano was still raging within, and floods of 
fire were pouring down its sides. A small 
lake lay at its foot, enclosed in a basin of dark 
stone, and beneath its waves might be seen the 
rugged peaks of a line of rocks stretching from 
one side to the other. 

*' This lake," said Xarifa, " is said to be the 
""'its. It is related that a baron of 
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a neighbouring castle, whose ruins frown on 
the opposite height, was jealous of his lady, 
they walked here late one evening with their 
infant son. It was then that he accused her ot 
infidelity, and refusing to listen to her denial of 
the charge, he seized her child, stabbed it, and 
cast it into the lake. The mother, frantic with 
despair, rushed to the top of the rock, and pre- 
cipitated herself into the water after her son. 
Her spirit is sometimes seen flitting over 
the waves, carrying in her arms a bleeding 
infant, and the figure of the Baron may be met 
with at oertain periods, for he was condemned 
for ever to haunt the banks of the lake, and 
vainly mourn his cruelty. These are the tales 
the nuns repeat — think you, Chita, there is 
truth in them ?" 

'* Who shall doubt it ?" replied the gipsy, 
'^ seldom is it permitted to the children x>f thib 
land to see these things ; but we, the Galore, 
the favoured, have our eyes opened, we behold 
the spirits that are invisible to others. Do you 
not see them, too, lady — ^you who are to be our 
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queen? We have looked for you long, and 
imaged you in our minds to be like Musa, your 
brother. Our gifts will come to you when you 
are once with us, if they haye not been granted 
already." 

** The stars," returned Xarifa, " are not 
unreadable to me : I have in them beheld 
strange wonders ; but often as I lay beneath 
these rocks, and under these aged trees^ I 
have observed shadowy forms flitting along, 
which had no similitude to things of this earth. 
They seemed to beckon me, and invite me into 
the gloom of the forest, but I had not courage 
to follow them." 

^^ J. have wandered over many lands," said 
Chita, '^ and have seen the spirits : they come 
in unexpected shapes, but it is always to reveal 
secrets, and it is a marvel to behold them." 

" Did you then follow my brother ?" asked 
Xarifa. 

" He was my foster child," said she, ** for 

~^ther was sick, and could not nurse 

3ft the tribe, after they burnt our 
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tents and slew our people amongst these 
mountains, and, wandering from place to place, 
at length I joined some of our race, who had 
also fled. Musa returned with us, a chosen 
few, and by degrees we have rejoined the 
remnant of our scattered band. There are 
some amongst us who should not dwell with 
such as we are : they have lived too long in 
and near cities, and have faults and vices which 
are unknown to the true Calore, whose heart is 
firm and faithful, who scorns the Gentile, and 
disdains any but those of his own race — the 
greatest of the earth, though fallen ; but hark I 
is not that a stroke — another" and she sang 
softly in a low mournful tone. 

** The ro«e has diooped lier languid head; 

The bees have dgh'd a last good night $ 
The small bixds to their nests are sped, 

lat by the glowworm's tender light ; 
The captive would from bondage fly, 

Hear'st thou her voice— reply*— reply 1** 

The voice of Musa answered in the same 
deep, low tone — 
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" Softly step, the mouid'ring stone 

Mny our wand'ring patb bi^triiy ■. 
Hark I the watclifu! spirits moan 

Round these rocbs and ruins grey. 
See '. the dim owl's lustrous eyes 

Gleam amidst the gloom profound. 
Echo through the csTem sighs, 

Let your step return no sound." 

The next moment Musa held hie eister in 
Lis arms. 

" "Welcome 1" he cried, " thou art then 
mine again, my eiater I Long and weary have 
been my days without thee. I began to des- 
pair and to disbelieve the stare that spoke of 
glory to be gained through thee : but for Chita 
I scarce had dared to hope that we should meet 
again ; but now, Xarifa, we part no more. 
Our march begins at once— the band is in 
advance, and before to-morrow'a eve we shall 
be sheltered in the wild glens of our old haunts, 
the Monta Doree." 

As he spoke he led his sister and her compa- 
nion onwrtiile to a apot where mu!.^=^ were 
1 lie own horse was standing under 
n gipsy. The party mounted, and 
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their journey begun : the moon had risen, and 
the whole country was illumined by tlie 
radiance her beams cast. Xarifa and her 
brother were both so happy, so content, that 
it seemed as if no brighter hour could rise for 
either. 

" Look there, Xarifa," said Musa, pointing 
to a bright star, "that is the planet which 
rules your destiny — it is a regal one — we 
waited until it was at its merridian before we 
fixed upon your attempted flight. Chita knows 
well when the fortunate hour arrives — behold 
how bright it gleams, and how it beckons us 
on — there is no cloud near it, and our way to- 
night will be uninterrupted — my own shines 
too, although less brightly. I should say that 
I were approaching something I love — alas ! 
what do I love but thee, now ?" 

Musa's voice faltered : he presently resumed 

in an altered voice. *' What is there in this 

sickly clime," said he, '* to tempt oijr stay ? 

I have been long in the region of the sun, and 

E 5 
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all I behold here appears to me flat^ dull, and 
cold^ compared to the glories of the east. 
There it depends not on the inhabitants of 
cities^ on commerce and its petty details^ on all 
the vapid pleasures which people of the mere 
world require — it depends not on these that 
we should find happiness and enjoyment. There 
are tracts of country in delicious Persia, where 
for hundreds of miles nothing is to be seen 
but roses — ^roses wherever you gaze — proses 
whose perfume intoxicates, and where whole 
flights of nightingales sing ceaselessly with a 
melody unknown in other regions.** 

There are spots in the mighty east, my 
sister, where things unknown and unbelieved 
in Europe exist. I should not dare to tell to 
many the wonders I have seen, for scorn and 
derision only meet the traveller when he re- 
counts events, which those who are content to 
remain supine by their own hearths have never 
heard o^ have never sought for, and will not 
*redit when another tells. There are races of 

I who dwell in the gigantic ranges of the 
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blue mouBtaiQS of Mah& Nili, in caverns under 
ground ; their bodies are covered with scales^ 
like serpents — no man dares to look on their 
^yes, which are like fire, and they live upon 
the golden powder which is found in the centre 
of flowers ; the women are so lovely that none 
dare to gaze on them, for to see is to adore, and 
to love is death. There are in the Indian seas 
islands filled with treasure, whose inhabitants 
live in shells, and float about on the surface of 
the silver waters, where a storm was never 
known. 

There is a mountain with a thousand peaks, 
in the centre of gorgeous India, where a 
thousand towns are found; all the buildings 
are of pearl and gold, and the meanest of them 
is superior to the finest palace of Europe ; the 
voices of these people are so melodious that to 
hear them one would imagine a thousand harps 
were swelling in the breeze of evening.- Oh, 
Xarifa, why should we linger in this land of 
chill and mists, when there are other realms 
which so far outshine it ? I am convinced that 
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our race will once again be glorious. Know 
you not that the sun is said once to have dis- 
puted the orders of the great spirit, and was 
therefore condemned to expiate his crime by 
remaining in the desert, without light, for a 
term appointed ; it is even thus with us, we 
are persecuted for our sins and dwell in dark- 
ness ; but the time will come when we shall 
once more be called forth. You, my sister, 
are destined to act a great part — you will be 
the consort of a great sovereign— the stars have 
told me so — but not in this cold sphere : we 
must be guided by our planets, and follow 
where they lead. One day you will fulfil 
your fate— mine is in shade. I know not what 
it may be. Oh, that we had the power once 
known to our great race of old, the wishing 
chariots of the giants, who were enabled to 
survey the universe, when tiny c^\sired it, in 
one day, or that we dwelt in a city, which, like 
those in which they resided, had wings, and 
were transported from place to place according 
hey willed it." 
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'' You speak wonders," said Xarifa, carried 
away by his enthusiasm, " how can I so long 
have existed with all these things beneath the 
sun of which I never dreamt. I thought our 
castle and the woods around it a large world, 
beyond which there was no passing — now I 
find it is but an unregarded speck in the great 
ocean of existence. Would I could explore 
with you the marvels of which you speak." 

'' ^e will endeavour, Xarifa," he resumed, 
*^ to shake off the trammels of this civilized 
world where there is nothing worthy to detain 
us — the East is open to us — we will seek it, 
and in Persia and Arabia find the reality of all 
our dreams. * Of what avail is a long life which 
is not distinguished by knowledge — a few 
moments of wisdom is worth the whole of a 
mere existence of torpor." 

*' You are right, Musa," replied his sister, 
" and what knowledge do we gain by dwelling 
with these vain people with whom their own 
wiH is law, who tyrannize and enslave each 
other, and afflict all who oppose them. I would 
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that the whole world was at liberty, for I am 
as a bird out of a cage, who would fain set free 
all who had suffered as he has done. But I have 
not told you, Musa, that Count Felix helped 
us in our flight, and but for him we might still 
have been wandering in the damp vaults of the 
castle." 

A gloom came over the countenance of 
the Gipsy chief as Xarifa related their meet- 
ing, and the situation in which they met Count 
Felix. 

'' He is then free T' cried Musa passionately, 
" he can return to her he loves — know you not 
of what he is accused, Xarifa?" 

^^ No," returned she, ^^ in the seclusion of 
the cloister we hear little, and of late our only 
thought has been of our escape." 

" Count Felix," said Musa with emotion, 
^^ has betrayed two women who loved him. 
His Countess and — another — worthy of a 
brighter fate. Fame has already spread the 
tidings, and that is now known to all which my 
heart guessed. Xarifa, it is with us a crime to 
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love those whom we call the Gentiles, and 
never did I think to swerve from what I knew 
to be my duty to my tribe ; but I saw Gabrielle 
and forgot all but heraelf. I straggled long 
with my fond inclination, reasoned, and strove 
and thought it conquered. I fled from her 
sight, and deemed that absence had set me free, 
but weakly I still lingered round the spot 
where my danger lay, and though I went but 
to bid her farewell, I was betrayed by my vain 
heart, and at her feet I told her all. I offered 
to quit my people, to give up aU my high as- 
pirings, to dwell in cities, and to become an 
alien from my kin — I would have renounced 
all for her sake I why should I reproach her — 
she loved me not — she was already wedded to 
another. I knew him not — I stopped not to 
enquire who was her husband, though I vowed 
to him eternal hatred — I wandered here, I 
sought you, Xarifa, I haunted the castle where 
you dwelt, and in its master I saw one whom I had 
but once beheld before — ^it was beneath the oaks of 
Seignelay, when, as I led Gabrielle to her seat 
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after the dance, I saw a stranger by her 
mother's side, whose eyes were fixed on her I 
loved with such deep feeling, such adoration, 
that I felt even at that moment he was a rival 
to be dreaded. He spoke to her, she listened 
to his words with pleased attention, and she 
forgot, at once, that I was in existence — no 
glance of kindness called me back as I retired 
— no word detained me, and I left the village 
resolving never more to see her or renew the 
dangerous temptation. But I heard that 
stranger did not stay — ^he was but a passer by, 
and that Gabrielle might yet be mine was a 
vision that came back too often. I delayed, I 
strove to banish from my mind all that revived 
her memory, but it would not be — ^I have told 
yoa how my hopes were thwarted. When 1 
beheld Count Felix, I recognised the stranger, 
and strange doubts took possession of my mind 
— I would have warned his Countess, and on 
that plea, for I saw her jealousy, I summoned 
her to our tents — but then, I knew not to a 
certainty that he it was who had betrayed poor 
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Gabrielle — now it is clearly known — although 
at Seignelay, there is now no trace of him, 
they had disappeared hastily, no one knew 
whither." 

'* Your story fills my heart with sorrow," 
said Xarifa, " the world seems full of woe and 
disappointment — the Countess then had much 
indeed to make her wretched — but Count Felix, 
so generous, so kind, could he betray one who 
had trusted him like poor Gabrielle. Perhaps 
he seeks her now ?" 

" Which way went he?" asked Musa anxi- 
outtly. 

'^ We know not," replied she, *' he bade us 
keep secret his escape from the castle, and 
seemed a prey to sorrow and remorse." 

" It may well be," said the chief, '* such are 
these Gentiles ever ; their sole end and aim is 
selfish pleasure — they sacrifice for that all that 
is holy, pure, and innocent — poor Gabrielle ! 
she weeps now for him — she feels now what 
it is to be abandoned, to have a chilled and 
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broken heart, to wither with regret as I have 
done." 

Large tears, as he spoke, ran down his cheeks, 
his sister's flowed with sympathy, as placing 
her hand in his they slowly paced along the 
rocky and solitary valleys, till, as morning 
dawned, they reached a halting place. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE WANDERERS. 



It was one of the most beautiful of the morn- 
ings of summer when Felix and Gtibrielle 
quitted their oottage, the scene of so much 
happiness never to be renewed. 

Gabrielle had extorted from Felix a promise 
that once having seen her safe on the high road 
to Paris, he would conceal himself in the 
mountains till she either returned herself, or 
sent a secure messenger with the safe conduct 
which it was her hope to obtain, in order to 
enable him to repair to Le Puj, and appear 
before the tribunal, by whom the Countess was 
accused He had written a letter to the Bishop 
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of Le Puy stating his existence, and imploring 
him to stay all proceedings for the space of a 
month, when he would come in person to 
answer all charges against him. This letter 
Gabrielle was to send by the usual public 
channel from the town the farthest removed 
from the neighbourhood of the Monts Dores. 
It was agreed that Gabrielle should seek him, 
at the expiration of the month, at a cabin 
belonging to a vacher^ who dwelt at the foot of 
the gigantic mountain of the Puy de D6me. 
This cow-keeper Felix had encountered in his 
strolls, and as he was little less than imbecile 
he did not fear to give the rendezvous at his 
cottage where they were also to part ; the road 
to Clermont Ferrand being easy in comparison 
from this spot. Felix had consented with great 
difficulty to this arrangement, but had yielded 
to the prayers and tears of Gabrielle, whose 
terrors, lest his life should become forfeit to his 
imprudent desire to shield the Countess, no 
representations could allay. 
*' A month," said she, " will soon pass, I am 
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confident of success — my appeal must be heard^ 
and I shall bring back life with mc. We will 
not speak or think of the future now ; there is 
sorrow enough In store for both of us — but our 
duties remain the same, mine to rescue you, 
and yours to save a life in peril for your sake/' 

He who enters for the first time a forest of 
antique pines, and beholds around him an 
amphitheatre of gigantic trees rising one tier 
above another till they reach the summit of a 
mountain, crowned with jagged rocks, is im- 
pressed with a strange awe and wonder : the 
mere traveller who plunges into one of these 
retreats cannot but feel how desolate, how 
solitary, how mysterious is the scene. 

To Gabrielle and her companion — husband 
now no more — the gloom, the horror, the deep 
silence, and continued shade, appeared a picture 
of their fate, as quitting the valley of La Tour 
they began their toilsome journey ; they dared 
not follow the beaten track, fearing to en- 
counter some of those who were in search of 
Felix, and were therefore compelled to choose 
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a circuitous route which would lead them by 
paths little known towards the Puy de D6me 
whither their course was directed. 

After haying passed the fringe of beech 
which usually hangs upon the skirt of a pine 
wood, they had entered the silent forest itself, 
whose majestic trees rose in solemn grandeur 
before them, some erect to the very top, some 
with branches slightly bending beneath the 
weight of their shining cones, whose scales the 
heat of the sun expanded ; ancient trunks with 
leaves withered and yellow with time, yet still 
standing, gleamed at a distance like spectres, 
denuded as they were of bark, and their serpent- 
like roots twisted into a net work over the 
ground, and covered with large tufts of verdant 
moss: from the shining and bald surface of 
these skeletons of vegetation depended long, 
pale, green lichens, which waved with every 
breath of wind, and seemed like a funeral flag, 
telling of the desolation within. Other of 
these old massive trees had fallen before the 
force of the storms, and were cast across a 
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stream, formiiig a nigged bridge, and impeding 
the course of the angry waters, which brawled 
oyer their prostrate boughs. 

Gtkbrielle walked on, in silent grief— the 
scene was like her fallen and blasted hopes, 
and she dared not trust herself to utter a word 
to soothe the wretchedness of him whose con- 
tracted brow and pale cheek told too plainly 
what his mind was suffering. 

They reached the borders of a marsh, where 
the enormous groups of pines gave way to 
smaller growth ; and where the elder waved its 
melancholy boughs, loaded with purple berries, 
the wild raspberry and honey suckle, now 
covered with bunches of blue fruit, twined their 
branches into a trellice, amongst which velvet 
butterflies were sporting, as though the spot 
were not the abode of dangerous exhalations : 
beyond this opening the forest became thicker, 
and denser, and the path was so steep, with the 
slippery turf beneath their feet, that it was 
with difficulty they avoided falling. Felix 
held by the projecting stumps of the trees, as 
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he assisted Gabrielle to descend, which she did 
with great difficulty : presently they heard, at 
a distance, the hoarse sound of a cataract, 
which was the guide on which Felix depended 
to direct their way aright. The fern here 
grew to the height of several feet, in such pro- 
fusion that it resembled those tropical plants 
which impede the traveller in his journey ; 
their tough stems, however, served to help 
their descent to the stream below, and to pass a 
quagmire which threatened to oppose their 
progress. 

After resting to recover breath, by the side 
of the noisy torrent, which hurried over large 
blocks of stone, it had hurled down at different 
periods in its course, they followed the stream, 
sometimes coming to deep gulfs, which they 
could only pass by means of the natural bridges 
formed of fallen trees, which, frequently 
decayed and ready to give way, offered but 
insecure footing. However rugged and dan- 
gerous their path might be, they congratulated 
themselves that they were probably almost the 
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onlj persons who had ever attempted it, and it 
was unlikely that their pursuers would Venture 
into such a place to seek them, when looking 
suddenly up, Gabrielle perceived, seated on the 
extreme edge of an overhanging rock, his eyes 
fixed on the torrent, his feet hanging listlessly 
over the ravine, a man, in the attitude of 
profound reverie. The moving of the branches 
caused him to turn his eyes in the direction of 
their approach, and they met those of Gabrielle, 
who was gazing at him with anxiety. An ex- 
clamation burst from the lips of both as Musa 
recognised the features of her on whom his 
thoughts at that moment rested, and Gabrielle 
perceived the rival of him whom she had hitherto 
called her husband. The distance that separated 
them was so great that it was scarcely possible 
that they should meet as no path led, but by a 
long circuit, to the spot where they stood. Musa 
was instantly on his feet, and, gazing down the 
almost perpendicular ravine, seemed measuring 
it with his eye, while Gabrielle watched him 
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with intense terror, uncertain whether or nof 
he would attempt to descend* 

Felix, to whom the sudden apparitMm had 
also become visible, lo(^ed at him with anxious 
glances not doubting but that he was one of the 
banditti who were known^ to infest the moun-^ 
tuns> if not one of those who sought him. 

** Whoever yom are," cried he, *** seek not to- 
impede our waj— we are no fit victims for your 
designs if ill, and if friendly we require no aid." 

^^ Hold, Coimt Felix," cried Musa, ^ you pass 
motthfusf we have a long account to settle be-* 
tween us — ^you have injured one for whom I 
would have given my existence — the loss of her 
has made my life a blank: but I will have rear 
geanoe on him wh€> has betrayed us both." 

^' Who are yon that speak in this menacing 
tone?" esiclaimed Felix, " I know you not — if 
you are sent to take me, you will find that I have 
means to defend myself— therefore be not de- 
ceived, and beware how you cross my path." 

No answer was returned to this address ; 
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Musa disappeared from the height and plunged 
into a thicket near. 

" Let ua fly, dear Bernard," cried Gkibrielle, 
forgetting all in her fears, *' Musa is Tiolent, and 
thinks himself injured — we have no time to lose." 
*' Gabrielle," said Felix, stopping short, ^^ I do 
not comprehend this — you know this man ; he 
speaks as if you were not unknown to him, he 
calls me by my name — what can this mean ?" 

^^ It matters little now," said Grabrielle, *' so 
much has happened that has changed our fate 
that his appearance should scarcely give me 
pain or cause me terror. He loved me once, 
and but for — " 

She paused, choked by her tears. 
The feelings of Felix were Tiolently excited 
— ^he grasped a pistol, for which he felt in his 
vest. 

•' I sell not my life cheaply," cried he — " if 
thia is your champion^ Oabrielle, he must dis- 
pute it bravely — I merit only punishinent, but 
I cannot yield my right to love you stilL" 
F 3 
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At that moment a crash was heard beyond 
the spot on which they stood — it was caused by 
a large piece of rock^ detached from a mass 
above, falling with violence into the stream ; 
and scarcely had the foam and commotion of 
the waters subsided for an instant, when Musa 
stood before them. 

He held a pistol in his hand, and in his 
girdle was his dagger ; his eyes flashed wildly^ 
and his whole demeanour was excited and de- 
termined. 

** Now, Count Felix," he exclaimed, *' the 
time is come to render me account — traitor and 
betrayer — defend yourself, for before you 
stands your foe." 

But Gabrielle sprang between them, as Felix 
drew his sword. 

'' Musa," she cried, " if I was ever dear to 
you — if ever you have known sorrow or sad- 
ness for my sake, abandon this frantic purpose. 
Bernard 1 — Count Felix 1" she gasped with 
effort " I charge you, by my wrongs and your 
remorse, be calm, and hear me, nor add to my 
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misfortunes by the death of one who has de- 
served better at my hands." 

Felix remained motionless^ while Musa en- 
deavoured to avoid the looks of Gabrielle. 

** Why should you plead," said he, for a felon, 
the husband of another ? — stand back, Made- 
moiselle St. Vallery, he deserves not your pro- 
tection." 

Grabrielle recoiled as she spoke, she pressed 
her hand to her heart, uttered a cry, and sunk 
to the ground. 

The sword of Felix and the dagger of Musa 
clashed against each other — neither of them 
attempted to use the pistol with which each 
was provided — but their strife was not the tess 
deadly ; it was the struggle of jealousy, despair, 
revenge, and indignation. Felix was aware 
that a rival was his opponent, although he un- 
derstood not in what light the gipsy chief stood 
to her whom he had now no right "to call his 
wife. He saw her lying senseless on the 
ground, and he felt that the contemptuous 
words of him with whom he struggled had 
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caused her situation. Fiercely they fought, 

for they were in strength equally matched, and 

both animated with the same passions— more 

than once the sword of.Felix was turned ainde 

by the dextrous hand of Musa who aimed with 

his dagger at the heart of his opponent — Felix 

nevertheless was able to parry the attempt, and 

inflicted several severe wounds on his foe — he 

was evidently gaining the advantage, when his 

foot slipping on the imeven rock on which they 

stood, he fell forward, and striking his weapon 

against the face of the projecting precipice it 

shivered to the hilt — at the same instant the 

pistol which he had drawn from his bosom was 

unint&ationally discharged in the air — ^Musa 

darted forward and seized his rival-^his dagger 

gleamed above his head, and was in the act of 

descending when a shriek from Gabrielle 

arrested his arm, as rushing to the spot she 

threw herself at his feet 

*^ Musa — ^Musa ]" she cried in heart-rending 
accents, " have mercy — have pity on my de* 
spair — save him — save my — ^ the word died 
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jtway on her lips, and she fell, clasping his 
knees in supplication. A shout from the oppo^ 
site side of the torrent caused him to turn his 
bead, and enabled Felix to recover himself and 
stand on the defensive. Gabrielle ioo looked 
in the direction of the sound, and saw with 
consternation the same party which had visited 
her cottage standing on the opposite eide of the 
liorrent at some little distance from where they 
stood. All hope now seemed lost, and she 
almost welcomed their appearance, as she 
dreaded the excited fury of Musa which lejft 
her little hope of softening him ; she saw too 
that Felix was without defence, and his danger 
was imminent 

^^ Musa," she cried, ^' as she dung to his arm 
<< you were wont to be* generous and noble, 
you once loved me, I believe truly and sin- 
^^rely ; I am crushed, fallen, «nd driven to 
4espair^yott eaa save me at this moment. 
I knew I ask of you that which is almost 
beyond. human nature — oppose these men, and 
let Count Felix pass — I go to save the life of 
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her whom he has wronged even more than me. 
If he be taken, his life is forfeit to the laws — 
oppose not his flighty and three lives hang on 
the act. We were about to part — my way, is 
far from his — assist and save me." 

^^ Can you ask this of me ?" cried Musa, 
turning away. 

'^ I do, I dare to ask you all, Musa," cried 
Gabrielle, ** you are violent, and believe your- 
self wronged, but you are in error, whatever 
may have happened, he whom till now I be- 
lieved to be my husband, knew not of your 
attachment — he has nothing to atone to you — 
would you see me expire at your feet, if not 
aid us to fly while there is yet time.'' 

^^ Musa," said Felix, let the late struggle 
between us, which was of life and death, satisfy 
you — I never meant you injury, and if I have 
done you wrong it was unknowing. My 
bitter remorse is all I have to ofier in atone- 
ment." 

" No more," cried Musa, ** your words avail 
not, but others plead too strongly, my sister 
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Xarifa owes you something, my tribe forget 
neither injuries nor benefits, follow me> I can 
guide you where these men can never find us." 

So saying he sprang upon a ledge of rock, to 
which Felix lifted Gabrielle, and followed 
without delay. Bearing her between them they 
hurried forward, and soon heard the shouts of 
the disappointed band far behind, who found it 
impossible to cross the torrent, and were 
obliged to retrace their steps. 

Following the guidance of Musa they were 
at length beyond the sound of their pur- 
suers' voices. It was then that they paused^ 
and Musa was, by the entreaties of Gabrielle, 
induced to Ibten to their plans. He consented 
to accompany them as far as the vacher's hut, 
and there he insisted that they should separate. 

'* I have done violence to my nature," said 
he» '^ I have repressed my feelings, and given 
up my vengeance for your sake, Gabriellei, but 
I will not leave you in the company of him 
who is rtiU my rival and my foe." 
t 6 
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^' I would not haTO it so,'' said Felix, ^' we 
win but protect her steps together to Clermont, 
where gold will procure her a guide to Paris — 
then I return to the dreary region, where t 
have promised to wait for tidings, and our 
paths maj then be separate.'' 

^^ Be it so," said Musa. 

Accordingly they continued their way — ^the 
vacher was abroad with his cows, but his hut 
was the only one on the solitary spot, and could 
not be mistaken. As near as either dared to 
approadi a large town, Felix and Musa ac^ 
companied Gabrielle, who, when the lofty 
towers of the cathedral of Clermont were, in 
sight, entreated lliem to leave her. The agony of 
Felix absorbed every other feeling, and Musa 
stood sullenly as he witnessed his tears, and 
prayers, and aspirations for the safety of her 
who braved so much £br bis sake. A thousand 
times he entreated her to abandon her design, 
to leave him to his fate, -or to allow him to be 
her guide and protector; but Qabrielle was 
firm* 
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^^ In a month at fSstrthesty'' said she, ^' expect 
me here— ^whaterer are my tidings 70a shall 
then know them-^-and then we part for ever. 
S. cannot say farewdll as onee I should^rlet me, 
therefore, depart while I have jet firmmess tB 
bear this load of sorrow*^ ' 

Sad was their parting, but Grabrielle almost 
rejoiced that Musa was a witness, as she feared 
her own courage and that of Felix. At length 
she quitted the spot where he still stood, as if 
rooted, and descending the mountain swiftly^ 
allowed herself no lingering glance, but ,tear- 
fully pursued her way. When Felix awokf 
from the trance of agony into which he had 
fallen he was alone, and when he could no 
longer, in ^e far distance, imagine a trace of 
tGabrielle, he turned and fled. 

At the humble inn wheise (j-abrielle sought 
€helter that night on her road to .Paris, a 
traveller she found was expected to arrivoi 
whose servants were waiting for him, 9xd 
Aow occupied most of tiie house, sp ihat tbene 
«ras a guestbn as to finding jroom ior Jbu&c* 
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While they were demurring on the subject a 
person suddenly appeared advancing on horse- 
back, whom her quick glance recognised at 
once ai9 the physician Fagon. Terrified at this 
apparition she abruptly quitted the place, and, 
though the shades of evening had set in, con- 
tinued her way : she had not made many steps 
however when she was overtaken by the horse- 
man> who, leaping to the ground, caught her 
hand and entreated her to hear him. 

He informed her that being suddenly recalled 
to Paris he had been forced to leave the affairs 
of the Countess of Mezeraye in the state he had 
described to her, and again implored her to 
consent to give information of Count Felix. 

Gabrielle hastened to tell him that her better 
feeling had prevailed, and Felix was informed 
of his wife's danger. 

'' You are then going to Paris," said she, 
eagerly catching at an idea which suddenly 
entered her mind. ^^ You are the cause of all 
my present distress, and owe me compensation. 
My way lies thither too. I go to seek the 
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pardon of Count Felix, Will you protect and 
aid me ?" 

** Willingly — joyfully," cried Fagon, with 
animation, ^^this is all I ask. I would fain 
repair the injury 1 have done, if possible* 
Tell me all your plans and rely upon my aid." 

Gabrielle then recounted all that had passed 
between Felix and herself after their last inter- 
view — mentioned his intention of awaiting, her 
return — and told him of the letter which she 
had already dispatched to the Bishop of le Puy. 
She expressed her faith in the mercy and 
clemency of the king and professed her deter- 
mination to appeal to him. 

Fagon listened with great interest, assured 
her of his wish to serve her and encouraged 
her to hope that her appeal would, be successful. 

" I fear you must regard me with distrust," 
said he, " for I have been the cause of much 
sorrow to you. But show yourself as noble as 
you are by accepting my offers of protection, 
and let me try to compensate in some degree 
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to you for the grief whicb^ threngli me, you 
have endured.** 

*' I trust you," said Qabrielle, '^ and feel no 
resentment towards you. The crime I was 
near committing has shown me how weak is 
our nature. I would have sacrificed the 
Countess, and my heart is punished. I owe 
her her husband's life: my future fate is 
nothing. I lived for himj I had no other life 
— what then is anything to me.** 

" You are young, dear lady," said the physi- 
cian, *' and your misfortunes are the work of 
another. Heaven gives us power to support 
much more than we imagine our strength can 
bear. All now is daik for you, but brighter 
times may yet arrive." 

Grabrielle looked sadly at him, and smiled 
faintly. ^ Let his wife be spared I" said she, 
*^ and I have only to diej I ask no other 
mercy." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE CONFEDERATES IN CONFUSION. 



Just at this period a remarkable change was 
in the act of taking place in the mind of the 
King, a struggle was contlnuaUy going on with 
his lo^e of luxury and dissipation, his sense of 
duty and propriety^ his weakness, and his 
desire to be, ot to appear moral Instead of 
exercising towards himself a severity which 
might have deterred him from many follies as 
well as vices, he directed it against others, and 
punished some crimes with great rigour which 
had hitherto been too little visited. 

His laws respecting duelling were very strict, 
and those against the frequently occurring 
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offence of bigamy were no less so ; when there- 
fore he heard of the crime of which the Count 
of Mczeraye had been guilty, his indignation 
was extreme and he was in no mood to listen 
to any plea in his favour, had any such been 
attempted. 

It was true that towards faults of an equally 
grave nature he was occasionally peculiarly 
lenient, and when he was informed that his 
favourite of the moment, Lomaria, was threat- 
ened with the vengeance of the law, for having 
been the cause of death to one of his own 
tenants, he contented himself with command- 
ing that the sentence should be as mild aa pos- 
sible, and a moderate fine paid to the family of 
the deceased was all that ensued from the 
appeal made from Bennes to the courts of 
Paris. 

** Poor Lomaria," said he to Madame de 
Maintenon, '^ it is hard that any vexatious cir- 
cumstances of this kind should interfere with 
his marriage. Mademoiselle de Meri has pecu- 
Har notions, and as things are always suffici- 
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ently exaggerated, his error might appear to 
her greater than it doubtless is. Besides, after 
all, a man has a right to chastise his own vassals 
in certidn cases. How exquisitely he danced 
in the new ballet I I positively could not spare 
such a performer ! whatever might be his crime 
— I would rather it was concealed from me ; 
his wife will be a most fortunate woman." 

Angelique in the meantime had been care- 
fully kept in ignorance of any unpleasant 
accusation against him whom she was now soon 
to call her lord, and even if it had reached her 
ears her conviction of his worth, and her know- 
ledge of the envy which his good fortune had 
excited would have altogether blinded her. 

The preparations for the marriage of Made- 
moiselle de Blois were continued on a magnifi- 
cent scale, and fetes, vieing with each other in 
solendour, occurred incessantly, At most of 
these Lomaria's handsome figure, activity, 
grace, and address, rendered him conspicuous, 
and Angelique carried away by the fashion of 
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the daj, could not but feel pride And exultation 
as she saw him the most admired eayalier of 
the court, and herself the object of all his 
attention. 

A grand carousal was announced to take 
place, as the last entertainment before the 
marriage, in which all the nobles were to fignre 
in diaracters dravm from the history of the 
wars of Granada. Twenty knights were to 
appear, and amongst them Lomaria had a con- 
spicuous part* He acquitted himself with a 
grace and ease which won all hearts, and not 
one of the female guests who looked on at these 
exhibitions but pronounced that Madame de 
Men was the most fortunate of women, and 
Lomaria the very perfection of manly excel- 
lence. 

Things were in this position when the sudden 
illness of the Duchess de Fontanges caused the 
king to recall the physician Fagon, who arrived 
in Paris accompanying the unfortunate Ghtbri^ 
alle, at a moment whan LouisjB mind was ex^ 
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daaively occupied with his own privftte 
which, as they were not of a pleasant nature^ 
caused it to be little tuned to indulgence* 

Madame CoUaiidwas not a little surprised on 
being one day summoned to some visitorsi 
whom she imagined were bent on the same 
errand as most of those who visited her estab^ 
liflhment in Paris, which was one of the most 
fashionable eafes^ to find that the guests who 
enquired for her were no other than her niece, 
Ghibrielle, and a gentleman whom she instandy 
recognised with infinite respect as the physician 
to the king, M. S'agon. The pale features and 
melancholy expression of Grabrieile «inounced 
to her that something untoward had taken 
place, and when the physician requested her 
attention, as he had a long and sad history to 
recount, she was prepared to hear something to 
the disadvantage of Felix, about whom she had 
never been able to divest herself of strange 
suspicions^ She could hardly hear the story to 
an end before she exclaimed. 
^' And of course you have brought mj poor 
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niece to Paris to obtain justice, and she shall 
have it — the law is very severe on bigamy, and 
this Count Felix, who has acted so vile a part, 
will be punished as he deserves I Oh, if my 
poor dear sister had only consulted me, this had 
never happened ; but she thought all for the 
best. Don't cry, GabrieUe, I will see you 
righted, if I spend all my fortune; and after 
all, you are free now, and who knows — " 

When M. Fagon explained the real motive 
of Grabrielle's visit to Paris, her astonish" 
ment knew no bounds. She, at first, accused 
her niece of want of spirit in submitting to the 
ill usage she had received, but, seeing her 
agony, her better feelings prevailed, and she 
consented to be silent on the subject of the 
wickedness of Felix, and to use her utmost 
endeavours to alleviate the unhappiness of her 
he had betrayed. 

The physician found the king in a state of 
great anxiety ; the Duchess de Fontanges had 
been taken suddenly alarming ill at a f^te, and 
the nature of her symptoms led to the suppo* 
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Bitioii that she had been poisoned: remedies 
had been applied^ which, though they had saved 
her life, had left her in a frightful state of 
weakness and suffering, and Louis was expect- 
ing the arrival of the physician, in whom he 
placed implicit confidence with hope and fear, 
Fagon instantly visited his beautiful patient 
and found her still in danger ; her confinement 
had been daily expected, and the birth of a 
still born child added to the regrets and distress 
of the king. 

The suspicion of poison, which was strength- 
ened by the opinion of Fagon, was so great, 
that Louis resolved to seek out the author of 
the foul deed. To Madame de Maintenon he 
eonfided his fears and doubts, and she plainly 
foresaw that les Amis were about to be dis- 
covered, and their numerous impositions un- 
masked. She took, therefore, her measures 
accordingly, and laid her plans in such a manner 
as that all in whom she was interested should 
tseape free of suspicion, while those who were 
inimical to her should fall under the odium of 
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being cancemed in the disgracefiil tninsactionf 
which were soon but too clearly developed, and 
in which some of the highest personages of the 
court were involyed. 

She wa» not tmmindful of Lomaria's interest 
and being provided by him with the requisite 
papers^ she placed them in the king's handi», 
telling him that Lomaria had been active in 
finding out the treason of de Bohan, and had 
hurried to disclose it to his sovereign. 

^le obtained the promise of Louis that all 
her friends should be safe, and appeared to 
place him under an obligation beyond all her 
xeal had previously conferred by betraying the 
secret society, and giving him the means of 
silently discovering them without any aecuser 
but himself being evident. 

Lrouvois was astonished and mortified, Made- 
moiselle de Montespan thunderstruck and ter- 
rified, till a hint from her friend assured her 
that she would not be compromised in the 
aflBur* Lomaria received the king's commen* 
dation» and thanks, and Les Amis were arrested 
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and thrown into diflferent dui^eons without 
having warning of their danger. 

It ia however necessary that the circuni' 
stances of this arrest should be related, which 
occurred in the following manner. 

The supposed Polish sisters were seated one 
morning in their boudoir engaged in deep con* 
▼ersation, which appeared by their counte* 
nances not to be of a pleasant nature. 

" De Bohan," said La Voisin, '' haa re- 
eeiyed an anonymom letter recommending him 
to quit Paris instantly ad he is in danger 
— what can this mean, but that the plot is dis« 
covered; he has been too secure, and his 
secret is in too many hands. We must see 
to our own safety, however, and destroy every 
paper we have in our hands. Here is a packet 
which de Grammont has just forwarded — de 
Bohan was to be here from Versailles to-day 
to receive it — had it not better be burnt at 
once." 

" Wait a little,'' said de KouviUe, " Lo- 
maria will soon arrive, we had better consult 
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him, he has cunning enough to get us out of 
the worst scrape." 

*^ Could we not manage to turn this mis- 
chance to account?" mused the first speaker — 
** it is the same to us whether we get money 
from de Bohan, or Louvois, these papers are 
too precious to be burnt — if they were given 
over to the minister we might realise a good 



sum." 



" True," said de RouviUe, *' but how to do it 
safely — de Montespan is timid of late, she 
trembles at shadows, and we are already too 
much in the power of Scarron. Lomaria is the 
only person to help us. I hear his step— he is 
always at the moment." 

As she spoke, the curtain which divided the 
boudoir from the saloon was drawn aside, and 
Lomaria entered. 

" Well, ladies," said he — **' I rejoice to find 
you both ; for I have much to say which in- 
timately concerns your interest. In the first 
place where is de Eohan ?" 

" At Versailles," was the reply. '' Then I 
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see you know nothing," replied he — " he is at 
this moment in the Bastille." 

** Arrested 1" cried both at once, '* then we 
are all lost !" 

" Take courage 1" said he, " it need not be, 
I trust, as bad as that — ^^ have you any papers 
of his in your possession ?" 

The female conspirators then related to him 
their recent resolve, and concluded by entreat- 
ing his advice and assistance. 

** Give me the packet," said he, " I will go 
instantly with it to Louvois, invent a plausible 
tale of my gaining possession of it — he will be 
too glad to pay a large sum for it which I will 
instantly transmit to you, and your share in 
the business will be only gain, for I undertake 
the risk." 

" It required no better prospect to induce 
the Polish impostors to give up to Lomaria the 
packet which criminated not only de Rohan 
but the Duke de Bourbon and many of the 
highest persons of the state. Armed with this 

TOL. in. G 
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Lomaria sought the apartments of Madame de 
Maintenon: but his ends were far different 
from those supposed by Les Aipis : he had them 
now completely in his power, and he resolved 
at once to rid himself of his dangerous friends, 
by betraying the secret correspondence which 
they had long carried on with the enemies of 
France. He had involved himself fearfully 
with them, and had been the instrument of 
passing an enormous quantity of false 
coin with which their confederates in Paris 
were in the habit of supplying them. He felt 
that no reliance was to be placed on them, and 
that they would not fail, if arrested, to name 
all who had had dealings with them. 

Under these circumstances he conceived the 
wisest way was to be beforehand with them, 
and accordingly, giving the papers into Madame 
de Maintenon's hands, they soon reached their 
destination, and he was looked upon as the 
saviour of the nation, instead of being con- 
vieted of treason, and the dishonest practices 
which were habitual to him. 
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In the meantime Le Sage and many of his 
band were assembled in the Bue de Fleury, 
giving and taking their daily directions as to 
the course to be pursued to carry on their 
various depredations. 

The list of their successes was long, and 
their exultation was great as the ex-priest 
Le Sage, distributed to each his share of booty. 

" We have nothing now to fear," said Le 
Sage, '* and when the Dutch once enter Paris, 
the whole city will be given up to us to pillage. 
There will not be a jeweller's shop in which 
we shall not have our part, and as for revenge, 
we can pay off all the scores we owe: and 
probably there is not one of us but who has 
some little affair on his hands." 

This prospect was most comforting to the 
assembly, who heard of their prosperous future 
with acclamation, but in the very flush of their 
satisfaction the secret door of their exalted 
chamber flew open, and petit Purie, who acted 
as a scout, rushed in with terrified looks. 
o 3 
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** The police are upon us 1" cried he; *'they 
have tracked us to this street— one of them 
seized me as I entered it, but I contrived to 
get away by a miracle, greater than any we 
have hitherto deceived the stupid Parisians 
with. But we must fly and hide ourselves 
wherever we can — no time is to be lost, they 
have got the scent, and they will not let us 
wait for news of their movements." 

All was instant confusion and alarm — the 
brethren of this ingenious fraternity each took 
care of his own safety, and the several private 
doors were immediately unclosed, by which 
they hoped to escape by ascending to the roofs 
of the neighbouring houses, and making their 
way into a distant street by methods which 
had more than once proved successful. 

Some of them were quick enough for the 
moment to elude pursuit by this means, but 
their leader, Le Sage, was not destined this 
time to baffle the law. He had, by perilous 
passes and great exertion, contrived to reach 
the abode of the Polish Sisters on the banks of 
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the river^ and there hoped that he might find a 
temporary security. 

He foimd them in the midst of the perplexity 
which he considerably encreased by his relation* 
As they justly imagined they should fall under 
the same suspicions as the rest, they agreed to 
assume one of the disguises of the Cour des 
Miracles, and all three together seek that 
sanctuary which the agents of police seldom 
ventured to enter. 

As they were always provided with proper 
dresses they were soon arrayed, and quitting 
their splendid hotel by a private staircase, 
which led from the boudoir into the street, they 
departed, leaving their domestics to their fate. 

They had not however gone through msmy 
streets when, on turning a comer, they came 
in sight of a strong party who, having orders 
to arrest all the beggars they should meet, 
instantly seized upon^ and made them prisoners. 
They were hurried away before a magistrate, 
and as some of their own people were easily 
induced by a bribe to identify them, Les Amis 
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were ordered off to Vincennes in strict custody* 
A few hours afterwards all Paris was in an 
uproar: the news of the discovery of a plot 
to betray the kingdom to the Dutch was 
spread like wild-fire, exaggerated reports of 
attempts on the King's life, intended schemes 
for burning down the city, murders, treasons^ 
and frauds were poured forth to amazed and 
terrified listeners. 

The hotel of the Polish Sisters was entered 

by the mob, all the splendid plate, furniture, 

and ornaments were dragged out, a pile was 

made before the house, and a light being set 

to it, all the tasteful adornments, which had so 

much delighted the elegant society of Paris, 

were consigned to the flames. The gorgeous 

dresses of the two women who had played the 

chief parts were displayed in derision and then 

consumed, and all the disguises which they had 

found so useful, were exhibited with horror 

and contempt. 

From the mob, the astonishment and con- 
ft»xon reached to every dasa of the community. 
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At many a great hotel belonging to persons 
of the highest consideration, guards were 
stationed; carriages were seen driving Hwajr 
with persons captivC) whose features were 
carefully concealed. Parties were suddenly 
broken up in the midst of amusement, one or 
more of the company being arrested and carried 
off to the Bastille, and all was amazement and 
fear. 

It was neither the acute Louvois, nor the wise 
Colbert, who had ordered all these arrests^ the 
command emanated from the king himself, who 
declined giving any reasons for his suspicions of 
so many of those connected with the court 

It was enough that he had secret intelligence 
and proceeded accordingly* 

All the fashionable topics of the day in 
Paris were suspended, nothing interested, 
nothing was thought of but the proceedings of 
the Chamber of the Arsenal, where examina- 
tions were going on respecting the numerous 
suspected persons implicated in the most ex- 
traordinary charges. 
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Some were nccnsed of sorcery and occuk 
dealings, some of fitbrieatbg poisons, and ad- 
ministerii^ them to remove obnozions persona, 
Seeent deaths were but too plainly traced to 
such canseS) and every one looked at his ndgh- 
bonr with a &ce of donbt and dread. 

The arrest and severe imprisonment of the 
Marquis de Luxembourgh, followed by the 
hasty flight from Paris of Madame de Soissons, 
one of the former favourites of the king, the 
accusation of duchesses, countesses, and persons 
of the highest rank, threw every one into 
agonies (£ terror and ezdtement. Day after 
day fresh circumstances transpired to fill the 
minds of the people with horror and surprise, 
and even the usual routine of pleasure was for 
a time neglected in the gay capital, no greater 
being imagined than the speculations and 
surmises to which these extraordinary trials 
gave rise. 

The women who had been at the head of 
affairs were, meanwhile, confined in separate 
cells in the prison of Vincennes^ 
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La Yoisin desperate with despair gave her- 
self up to vituperation of her friends and ene- 
mies : she continued in a state of inebrietj 
from the time of her arrest, and poured forth 
her accusations without reserve. 

De RouviUe was more guarded as she hoped 
through the means of Lomaria to obtain her 
pardon to the last ; she was, however, wofiiUj 
deceived, although, in order to prevent her 
revelations respecting himself, he even came to 
the prison and had an interview with her^ bj 
order of the king. 

He then persuaded her to abstain from accu- 
sation and got her to promise that she would 
4}ontradict whatever La Yoisin might say which 
might place him in danger. 

'* Doubt not," said he," my dear nurse, that 
your safety shall be cared for. Louis has 
promised me as much, but it must appear as if 
the law took its course, and at the last you 
may be sure of release. Be cautious in what 
you say, And Above all avoid agreeing with La 
^ 5 
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Voisin — she will of course suffer, but my nurse 
shall escape, and I will take care to provide for 
you handsomely out of my wife's fortune." 

Satisfied with these deceptive words the un- 
happy woman endeavoured to keep up her 
spirits, and even when sentenced to endure the 
torture, she went through it without naming 
Lomaria as an accomplice, The day at length 
arrived which sealed their fate, and the prison- 
ers were condemned to be publicly burnt in 
the Place de GrrSve- 

Still de Bouville was supported by the belief 
that a reprieve would reach her at the latest 
moment, and with tortured limbs and reeling 
brain she listened in her condemned cell for the 
welcome sound of pardon, which she did not 
doubt was preparing for her. 

By degrees the fever of excitement died 
away, and the gay world resumed its usual 
occupations; balls, plays, and fStes, went on as 
before, and a headdress a la Voisin was adopted 
by some of the beauties of the hour. It be- 
came the fashion to feel pity for the accused. 
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iind to difibelieve all the revelations of ks Amu^ 
those who fell under suspicion in consequence 
of having had dealings with them, were looked 
upon as victims, and at last it became a dis- 
tinction to be suspected of sorcery, or of having 
administered poison to a relation. 

The unfortunate young nobleman who had 
engaged in the desperate plot, which was to 
overthrow the power of the King, and intro- 
duce enemies into his native land, met his fate, 
deserved as it was, in a manner little according 
with his high birth or pretensions. 

To the last he had hoped for paxdon, but 
he had secret enemies where he thought him- 
self secure of friends, and these had thrown 
out hints to the king that de Rohan had been his 
rival in the good graces of Madame de Mon- 
tespan. 

Louvois, and the king's confessor, Le Tdlier, 
were glad of an opportunity to show their zeal, 
and of affording an example of just severity: 
they therefore urged Louis to show no wercj 
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to the oonspiratorB, and the execution of all con- 
nected with the plot, concealed the participa- 
tion of some too nearly related to the king to 
allow of their impeachment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE IMPOSTOR. 



Day after day passed wearily to Gabrielle, for 
she heard nothing from the physician that gave 
her hopes of the king's listening to her suit. 
The moment was not propitious. Louis was 
annoyed about too many things, and it was 
only to consult him on medical affiiirs that 
Fagon was admitted to his presence. 

The sad and anxious countenance of the 
unfortunate niece of Madame CoUard met his 
yiew when he visited her^ and he had nothing 
consolatory to offer, for he felt that chance 
alone could bring about circumstances to as&ist 
them* 
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** There is but one hope I dare entertain,** 
said the Physician, ^' the Duchess of Fontanges 
is recovering from a dangerous iUness ; she 
owes me much, and though I know her to be 
selfish and cold-hearted, yet there is a possi- 
bility of her listening to your story, and if I 
could persuade her to speak to the King in 
your befaalf, now that he is in the height of his 
joy at her restoration to health, perhaps he 
might be moved. I grieve to say these people 
are more guided by caprice than principle, but 
it is, perhaps, worth the trial." 

Grabrielle, eager to catch at any hope, felt 
her heart instantly lightened. 

^' She will, she must hear and succour me,** 
cried she, '' for she has herself loved, although 
her affection be a crime ; but she is a woman, 
and wiU feel for my despair." 

Fagon shook his head, for he knew how little 
interest was taken by the minions of the Court 
in anything but their own pleasures ; however, 
he lost no time in visiting the beautiful invalid, 
and took a favourable opportunity of intror 
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ducing the subject and entreating her influence 
with the Bang. He readily obtained her pro- 
mise to see the suppliant when she was a little 
stronger^ and Fagon returned with the tidings 
to Gabrielle, 

Her joy was great and her anticipations of 
success equal ; but Madame Collard heard of 
the plan with some impatience. 

** Depend upon it," said she, ** the vain 
beauty cares only for herself: she may feel 
some curiosity to see the heroine of the tale 
our good Doctor has told, but she will not 
expose herself to the chance of annoying the 
King at a first interview." 

" We can but try it, dear aunt," said the 
sanguine Gabrielle ; ** there may be hope, but 
if I deceive myself and am trusting to a frail 
support, there is a course which I am resolved 
to pursue, and in which you will not fail me, I 
am convinced. I cannot, however, think that 
the Duchess, who owes so much to M. Fagon, 
will neglect my suit." 

Madame Collard still looked incredulous, and 
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endeavoured to dissuade her niece from making 
the attempt : her mind was, in fact^ divided 
between pity for her niece, anger towards 
Count Felix, and anxiety for the fate of 
both. 

" When 1 looked upon him first at Seignelay/' 
said she, '* I had my misgivings that all was 
not right, for I could not but think I had seen 
his face before, as indeed it so turns out, at my 
own eaf<£ — when he used to come here with 
Mademoiselle Ninon, de Seyiga6, de Gram- 
mont and the rest. I eould not, have sworn 
to him, because I saw him less than most of 
the gay gallants of Paris, as where they came 
ten times perhaps he would only be of their 
parties once ; tmd again likenesses are so 
strange— one person may be sometimes mis- 
taken for another, I know a singular instance 
^ this, it happened in my own family — my 
own husband — dear man, was the person whi> 
«uflEered from the circumstance. You shaU 
*^ his story, and judge how people may be 
^ved ; vrhich will in some degree account 
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for my not insistiiig upon it that Count Felix 
de Mezeraye and Louis Bernard were one and 
the same." 

Madame CoIIardthen recounted to Gabrielle, 
who endeavoured to beguile her anxious soli- 
tude by attending to the history, a tale re- 
markable enough, and exemplifying what her 
aunt wished to establish, namely the difficulty 
of identifying a person after absence. 

The tale which she told, with many a paren- 
thesis and reflection, we shall relate without 
using the words of the somewhat garrulous 
lady. It is one which the legal records of the 
period have handed down, and in all its parti- 
culars is recounted amongst the celebrated 
trials of France. 
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THE IMPOSTOR 

ifAn Aing COLLARiyS TALE. 

Ik the pretty village of St. Loup, on the 
Loire, between the charming town of Saumur 
and the rained and venerable remnant of Fon- 
tevraud, in a neat cottage, amongst loxariant 
vineyards and thick bocages, lived Grentil Col- 
lard, and his young wife, Lise. 

Grentil was the owner of one of the cdtes^ as 
the little hills are there called, and his vine was 
so productive, and the grapes of so fine a 
quality, that he realised an excellent income 
every year, and it was considered a piece of 
good fortune to obtain more than a small 
quantity of the wine he grew. He was, 
therefore, looked upon as a man very well off, 
and when his family was encreased by a son, 
the neighbours considered him as the heir of 
no mean possessions. 
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Everything that Gentil attempted seemed to 
prosper^ and his advice was asked on all occa- 
sions, as it was thought to secure good hick ; 
his cheerful good temper and industry made 
him a general favourite, and his extreme atten- 
tion and fondness for his wife and child caused 
him to be cited as a pattern by all the elders of 
the village of St Loup. 

He was rather remarkable than handsome in 
his appearance, being short and strongly built, 
with a very dark complexion, and sparkling 
blue eyes ; his eyebrows were marked, and his 
black hair hung in curls on his shoulders : a 
scar on his cheek, of a curved form, made in 
childhood by an accident from a serpe^ the in- 
strument used by vine-dressers, was thought by 
some to disfigure his face, but Lise, on the 
contrary held it in peculiar admiration, and 
would playfully say it was the cachet Samour. 
There was but one person in the village by 
whom Gentil and his wife were disliked, but 
no one wondered that old Odette was spiteful 
and ill-natured whenever she heard their 
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pnuBes, because Odette was known as an 
envious and harsh woman^ who never could 
endure to witness happiness^ which she seemed 
not to have herself experienced. She was a 
native of Nantes, and had lost her husband, 
who was a sailor, many years before she came 
to live at St. Loup, as a helper in the vine^ 
yards. She had the appearance of being aged, 
for by long habit of stooping to her work, she 
was bent ahnost double, and her appearance 
as she crawled along, supported by two short 
sticks, which just kept her from seeming to 
walk on all fours was fearfully disgusting to 
strangers not accustomed to behold similar 
forms resulting from the occupation carried on 
amongst the vines. She was not poor, for the 
father of Gentil had allowed her a pension 
which his son continued, and she was not called 
upon to do any work. She used to seat her- 
self in the vineyard and watch the labourers, 
day after day, although her presence was ex- 
tremely displeasing to them: she knew this, 
and seemed to take a spiteful pleasure in in- 
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trading herself on all occasions: there was 
never a wedding without her, or a funeral, 
though she preferred the latter, as the sorrows 
she witnessed were more congenial to her feel- 
ings, than the smiles she saw with bitter 
malignity. 

It was said she had never forgiven Lise's 
evident disgust the day she was married to 
Gentil, on seeing her as an uninvited guest at 
her board, but her expressions of ill will were 
not much heeded, and all the villagers tried 
rather to forget than remember the croakings 
of a domestic raven, which they were forced to 
endure, and therefore sought to do so quietly. 

The nurse of Gentil's infant son, who was 
his foster sister, was however a woman of a 
quick temper, and she could seldom disguise 
the dislike with which La m^re Odette inspired 
her : she would never allow her to talk to the 
child, and would brush past her with somewhat 
uncourteous haste whenever she met her in 
her walks. Berthe and the old woman were 
consequently on the worst possible terms, and 



/ 
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their occasional encounters were a source of 
amusement to the mischievous part of the 
communitj. 

The vintage was over, after a veiy prosper- ' 
ous season^ and a fSte of rejoicing was given at 
the village. All the master vignerons regaled 
their labourers, and the cure presided at the 
feast: gaiety and thankfulness prevailed, for 
the successes of the present year promised to 
secure them against loss in case of the next 
proving less productive. The good luck of 
Gentil was as usual predominant: his vines 
having yielded more than had ever been known 
before, and his rich wine of Champigny being 
more sought after than ever. 

" I am going to-morrow, neighbours,'' said 
he in answer to their congratulations^ ^^ to 
Tours, where I shall be proud to be employed 
by you all as the purchaser of some souvenir 
for each of our wives, that this good year may 
always be remembered. I shall receive a good 
sum of money for my wine, and mean to treat 
my Lise with something she wiU like — give me 
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your commissions^ and trust to my taste in 
choosing; you can pay me when I come back, 
which will be in about ten days." 

This proposition was received with applause, 
and the female part of the audience testified 
their approbation of the gallantry which sug- 
gested it All agreed not only that Lise was 
the luckiest woman in the commune, but that 
she was the happiest, as her sparkling eyes and 
smiling countenance assured all beholders. 

The festivities concluded with great (Sclat, 
and every one returned home that night con- 
tented and cheerful. Lise rose early to pre- 
pare for her husband's departure ; it was the 
first time he had ever left her, and her spirits 
were far from being as lively as she busied 
herself with his baggage, as they had been the 
night before. At length she could not contain 
the feelings which by degrees were becoming 
more and more oppressive, and as she gave her 
child into his father's arms to kiss she burst 
into tears. Gentil instantly put down the in- 
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fant, and placing his ann tenderly round her 
kissed away her tears, playfully chiding her 
for this absurd weakness. 

** Why, Lise," he exclaimed, " one would 
think I was going to another eountry, or had 
to pass through untold dangers ; in this little 
journey to Tours you see dragons and giants, 
whom depend on it I shall vanquish without 
much yalour, and make you laugh at yourself 
on my return." 

" I know it is foolish," said his wife, trying 
to smile, though she still wept, ^' but I have so 
strange a foreboding, so singular a terror of 
some evil happening to you^ that I cannot get 
over it. Pray do not outstay ten days, if you 
do I shall never survive it." 

She threw herself into his arms and sobbed 
violently ; he endeavoured to soothe and re- 
assure her, but his spirit became affected by 
her sadness, and it was with an effort he spoke 
gaily and ridiculed her fears. 

^* Here nurse Berthe," said he, ^' take care 
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of my two babies, for Lise is grown foolish : 
kiss me, Philippe, you shall be a hero, and 
teaoh your pretty little mother more courage." 

So saying he embraced them and was going, 
when Lise took from her neck a little silver 
coin, which^e wore by a black cord, to which 
a cross was attached, and giving it him, '^ Take 
this, at least, dearest Gentil," said she, ^' and 
wear it till we meet again* It will bring good 
luck, for it is one of the pieces blessed at our 
wedding.'' 

Gentil took it, and putting it into his bosom, 
renewed his adieux. He mounted his strong 
Norman horse, on which his well stuffed saddle 
bags had been laid, and rode briskly from the 
door. He turned once round and waved his 
hand with a smile, and was soon out of sight. 

Lise remained long at the cottage door gaz- 
ing after him, and at length turned and re- 
entered the deserted dwelling, where she 
received her child from the nurse, and exerted 
herself to banish the melancholy y.ith which 

VOL. III. H 
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she reproached herself, as it had sent her 
husband away in low spirits. 

A week passed away, which to Lise appeared 
double its usual length, and her cheerfuhiess 
began to return: she persuaded herself that 
Gentil would come back before the appointed 
day, and every evening she walked along the 
deep green lane with Berthe and her diild, down 
which he must necessarily approach. He came 
not however, and she went home disappointed : 
at length the long expected day arrived, every^ 
thing was bustle in the cottage, and all wore 
an aspect of joyousness. Lise recollected a 
thousand things she had to tell her husband, 
and with pride and delight assisted Berthe in 
dressing little Philippe ready to receive his 
father with due honour. 

^' How rosy he looks to-day,", exclaimed she, 
^' I never saw him half so pretty. I am certain 
he will speak* soon. Hark ! was not that a 
horse's foot ? No — only the gate swinging— it 
is la mere Odette I what brings her here ? 
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Bertbe, go and prevent her staying ; her pre- 
sence always throws a gloom on every thing." 

Berthe went as direoted, and met the old 
woman, who was not however to be got rid of 
so easily. 

'* So you expect the master, do you ?" 
croaked she, " I have nobody to expect — no- 
body to welcome — ^but we may all be dis- 
appointed in our turn ; the evil day comes to 
each." 

" What signifies foreboding, M^e Odette," 
said Berthe snappishly, ^* when one is in good 
spirits. As you are always best satifi£ed with 
that which vexes people, you had better not 
stay here, for you will see nothing but laughter 
and gaiety to-day, and for some time to come." 

^^ Your mistress stood at the door looking 
aiter her husband too long," said the old woman, 
'' it is ill luck to see the last of a person." 

'' Well, so as she sees him returning its all 
one," replied Berthe, turning away, 

Odette laughed maliciously. ^^ We shall 
H 3 
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hear a different tale to-morrow," said she, **my 
husband went out in a calm sea, with the sun 
over his head — who ever saw him return ?" 

So saying she crawled away on her sticks, 
and the nurse could not avoid shuddering as 
•he looked after her. 

" I wonder if she is a witch," exclaimed she, 
^^ every one says so, and her malice is equal to 
that of any witch of them all." 

Gentil did not return that evening, nor the 
next, in vain did Lise watch and weep, in vain 
did the anxious neighbours set out in little 
parties on the road to Tours day after day, 
— there was no sign of his approach. 

Every evening might his unfortunate wife 
with her child and nurse be seen slowly (Erect- 
ing their steps towards the deep green lane, 
and long after the shades had fallen would Lise 
remain alone seated on the bank by the road 
side listening for a horseman's tran'p in vain. 

Alas I Gentil never came back. All search, 
all enquiries, brought but disappointment. It 
was discovered that he had left Tours at the 
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time be had appointed on his way home, but 
from that period all trace was lost. 

Grief and despair took possession of the 
mind of poor Lise ; she had been so happy, was 
so full of hope and expectation, and in an 
instant this frightful blow had reached her, and 
for ever annihilated all her future prospects. 
Her existence became a continued scene of 
melancholy and desolation ; she seldom com- 
plained, nor did she shed tears except when she 
clasped her infant to her bosom and over- 
whelmed him with caresses. 

All her pitying friends and neighbours saw 
that she was daily withering beneath her sor- 
row, but she did not fall a victim to it so soon 
as they anticipated. Several years passed 
away, and her son grew up till he had nearly 
attained his tenth year : he was a lively, sweet 
tempered boy, and devotedly attached to his 
mother, whose tender care of him, and affection 
were unbounded. From the time when he 
could first comprehend, she spoke to him con- 
stantly of his father, described him minutely. 
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detailed bis words and actions, and delighted to 
observe the interest with which the child 
listened, and would even imitate his supposed 
manner, and ask if that was like GentiL Both 
mother and son appeared to have no existence 
save in the remembrance of him who was lost 
to them, and it became a general theme of 
pitying observation how poor Lise had created 
a happiness for herself in the midst of her 
regret. 

The bereaved wife used, every evening, to 
walk up the green lane which led to the road 
to Tours, and her son either accompanied or 
met her. One moonlight night Philippe who 
had strayed in the fields a little later than 
usual was running hastily along the hue where 
he knew he should find his mother, when he 
was met by Mdre Odette, of whom, in common 
with everyone else, he stood in great awe. 

^^ You need not hurry so fast, pretty Phi- 
lippe," cried she, *^ you will come in time, Lise 
will wait patiently, she is used to it." 

Philippe darted past the old woman, and 



^ 
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soon reached the spot where his mother always 
sat. She was there, but apparently asleep on 
the bank, with her head resting on the green 
sward. 

He called to her, but received no answer. 

" Mother," said he, ** Berthe says the damp 
will hurt you if you stay so late, let us go 
home now." 

But no answer was returned. He embraced, 
called to her in vain : her hands were cold, her 
cheek as pale as snow, he shrieked, and ran 
terrified back to the cottage ; the neighbours 
with ready sympathy accompanied him to the 
lane, and there the poor boy discovered that he 
was^indeed an orphan : his beloved mother was 
no more, and he clung only to her cold remains. 

Philippe was now deprived of his only stay, 
except Berthe, who loved him with great fond- 
ness. His relations were distant, and though 
all the friends of his parents looked on and 
treated him with kindness, he felt himself for- 
lorn in the world, and his natural gaiety was 
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fast giving way to a settled gloom, wliieh Yn» 
affectioiiate nime obserred with concern. 

They lived together in the cottage, once the 
scene of so much happiness, and Philippe never 
failed daily to visit the spot where his mother 
was foond lifeless. One evemng, abont six 
months after he had lost her^ as he sat weeping 
on the bank, and thinking deeply of her whom 
he deplored together with the fatherwhose image 
was so strongly imprinted onhis imagination, the 
sodden sound of a horse's feet was heard : a 
shudder came over him as be listened, for the 
noise revived the recdlection of the vain hopes 
always entertained by Lise of Gentil's return. 

He rose, and gazing through the gloom, ob- 
served a horseman advancing at a brisk pace. 
As he came near a thousand thoughts rushed 
through the mind of Philippe ; for the stran- 
ger's appearance answered to all the descriptions 
he had so often heard of his &ther — so strongly 
was he impressed with the belief that he ac- 
tually beheld him, that, starting up, he flew to- 
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wards the rider, and exclaimed, ^^ you must be 
my father — come at last — you are surely Gentil 
Collard !" 

In an instant the stranger sprang from his 
horse, and catching Philippe in his arms, cried 
out in a voice of strong emotion — 

" Is it possible — am I so happy as to behold 
my son ?" 

He overwhelmed Philippe with enquiries, 
who, wild with delight and astonishment, 
poured forth a torrent of information relative 
to his present situation — told of his mother's 
death with bitter tears, and in answ^er to the 
questions put to him related that Berthe still 
lived, but that the brother of Gentil had died a 
few years since, and he was consequently 
under the guardianship of his widow, a second 
wife whom he had recently married. 

" I have never seen her then," said the 
stranger. ^^ Alas I I fear all my friends are 
gone. Does la Merd Odette still exist ?** 
H 5 
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*' Oh yes," cried Philippe, ** the hideous old 
witch — as ugly and wicked as ever." 

The uew found father then embraced his 
son anew, and placing him before him on his 
horse, they entered the village together. 
Berthe was coming to meet her charge, and 
began exclaiming at his delay, when looking up 
at the stranger, she uttered a cry of amaze- 
ment, and fell fainting on the ground. 

Gentil raised her, and on her recovery she 
loaded him with blessings and congratulations. 
His tears flowed as she related the history of 
his wife's sorrow, and Philippe was then struck 
with the recollection that he had heard his 
own account of their loss with more curiosity 
than grief. 

To Bertbe's eager questions as to the cause 
of bis long and mysterious absence, he replied 
that the events he had to recount were so 
singular that it was necessary he should make 
oath of their truth before the magistrates of 
Saumur, and the principal inhabitants of his 
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native village, in order that he might be recog- 
nised, and take possession of his property, 
which was considerable, and which had of course 
been looked upon -•as belonging to young 
Philippe. 

Overjoyed at again finding a parent, there 
was no end to Philippe's questions and en- 
quiries : he entreated his father to show him 
the medal and cross, givi&n to him by Lise on 
their separation. 

" Alas, my child," said Gentil, " that preci*- 
ous pledge, with many others, I have unfor- 
tunately been deprived of, as you will hear,_ 
when I come to recount my singular ad- 
ventures." 

With as little delay as possible he presented 
himself to the magistrates, to some of whom he 
had been formerly known, and was generally 
recognised by all who saw him. 

He deposed that after leaving Tours, as he 
was on his way through a wood, he was 
attacked by banditti, and not only robbed of 
all his money and valuables^ but carried aw^ay 
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by the robbers^ one of whom appeared to have 
a personal enmity to him, and insisted upon . 
his being employed by the gang in menial 
offices for their service. He was dragged from 
place to place, and at length found the means 
of escape, but fell into the hands of another 
marauding party, who carried on a traffic with 
the pirates, whose boats frequently ventured 
on the Loire — to them he was given in charge, 
and conveyed to Nantes, from whence he sailed 
in a pirate vessel, and was, after great suffer- 
ing and privation, sold with others to a slave 
merchant, on the coast of Barbary. 

He related a number of adventures amongst 
the Moors, and went on to say that having 
gained the favour of a man in power, after a 
long captivity he granted him his liberty, dis- 
missing him with jewels and money to a large 
amount. 

He was, however, shipwrecked on the coast 
of Spain, and was able to save but little of 
value : some articles he displayed, and related 
that the disposal of others had furnished him 
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with the means of once more revisiting his 
native place. 

His story created a great sensation, was 
talked of all over the country, and every one 
seemed anxious to know and visit so singular a 
person. His manners were observed to have 
undergone a greater change than his person, 
and the reserve, and occasional harshness of his 
demeanour was attributed to the misfortunes 
he had experienced. Berthe observed with 
regret the alteration of his temper, and could 
not help saying to Philippe, *' But for his out- 
ward appearance I should almost begin to think 
we were deceived, and that this morose man 
could never be the joyous, lively, affectionate 
Qentil we once knew, but time and hardship 
change people sadly. His voice too, which 
used to be so musical, has lost all its sweetness, 
and I fear he has forgotten my poor mistress, 
for he never speaks of her now." 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm of their first 
meeting the father and son had grown cold to 
each other. Gentil not only treated his child 
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with indifference, but occasionally would ex- 
hibit harshness, to which the cherished com- 
panion of poor Lise had been little accustomed. 

Two years passed away, Philippe was now 
twelve years old, and his mind was far beyond 
his years ; his habits of reflection, and solitary 
musing having early called forth his powers ; 
but his father seemed to take little interest or 
pride in him, and in fact- showed evident 
symptoms of dislike to his present position 
altogether: treating his neighbours with con- 
tempt, tyrannising over his servants, and render- 
ing himself odious by his general conduct. 

The morals of the simple villagers were 
outraged by the profligate character of his 
amusements; his want of sobriety, and the 
coarseness of his language shocked and annoyed 
them, and they heartily regretted that their 
favourite Philippe should have found so un- 
worthy a parent. 

At length, to the dbgust of every one, he 
brought home, after a short absence, a new 
wife, who appeared to be an Italian, and who. 
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though handsome, was bold and wild looking, 
and very unlike the sober matrons of St. Loup 
or its neighbourhood. 

From this period the wretchedness of poor 
Philippe daily encreased, and, driven to despair 
by the severity of his father, and the insults of 
his mother-in-law, he determined to abandon 
his home, and seek his fortune elsewhere. He 
communicated this resolution to Berthe, who 
had been for some time dismissed, and lived in 
a little cabin at some distance, in very poor 
circumstances, which Philippe could not relieve, 
as his father refused to afford him money ; his 
only comfort in his vexations was to relate to 
his tender imrse all the hardships he had to 
endure, as he was sure of sympathy and indul- 
gence from her. 

The evening he had fibced on for his flight 
arrived, and with a beating heart he was steal- 
ing along a corridor into which opened the door 
of Qentil's apartment, when he heard voices 
within ; he drew back, for the door was not 
quite closed, and he feared he should be ob- 
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serred, uncertain whether to retreat or not, he 
paused, when some words struck his ear which 
caused him to listen attentively — his step- 
mother was the speaker, and to his surprise he 
found that not only his father but Le Mere 
Odette were there. 

" Why," said the strange woman who had 
usurped the place of his beloved mother, '^ are 
you so squeamish about the brat? he must be 
got rid of or we are never safe, you were less 
tender towards his father." 

Philippe started and listened with eager 
anxiety, as Gentil answered. 

'* He must have a charmed life I think — I 
hoped to fret him to death, but it wont do, 
and we must manage to put him out of the 
way cleverly. I owe the fool something," con- 
tinued he, with a brutal laugh, ^^ for he 
was the means of confirming my imposition 
by cltdming me for his father. I dreaded 
the nurse most, but she was deceived with the 
rest" 

** Oh," chuckled la m^re Odette, " the like- 
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nees is too extraordinary — I myself could have 
mistaken you apart — and Gentil will never 
come back to tell tales." 

** No," returned the impostor, " except 
my knife was blunt and the hole we dug too 
shallow-" 

*' As strange things as that have come about," 
replied the hag, '* who would have thought my 
grandson would have returned and found me 
out here after the grave had closed over his 
father and grandfather I and who would have 
thought you would have been so like Gentil as 
to deceive all those wise folks who knew him 
so well !" 

PhUippe stood transfixed ;~when he re- 
covered himself a little he returned to his own 
room and thought what he had best do. As 
soon as he could summon resolution he resolved 
to steal away as he had intended, having 
watched his persecutors' movements. As they 
were quite unsuspicious of his intentions he 
soon found an opportunity of leaving the house, 
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and, hurrying to Berthe's cottage, he related 
to her the astonishing discovery. 

She instantly adopted the plan of going \Hth 
him to Saumur and there conferring with the 
authorities on the subject. Philippe told his 
story with deameBS and precision, and sue- 
ceeded in interesting his hearers. A party of 
police was instantly sent off, and the supposed 
Gentil, his wife, and the Mere Odette were 
taken into custody. 

The impostor stoutly denied the truth, and 
accused Philippe of having invented his story 
in order to escape punishment for an offence 
he had committed. They were detained in 
custody for some time, while a strict investiga- 
tion went on. All the neighbours who had 
recognised Gentil in the impostor, were exa- 
mined, and confronted with him: they continued 
to say that while he remained, silent they could 
not but imagine he was the person he repre- 
sented, but when he spoke his expression and 
the tone of his voice was different from that 
of GentiL 
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La Mdre Odette persisted in asserting the 
falsehood of Philippe's assertions and ridiculed 
the idea of her haying called the stranger her 
grandson. 

The wife of the supposed Gentil gave her- 
self out to be the daughter of a merchant^ 
who had . had dealings with Gentil, and 
said that being attached to him she had on her 
father's death, at Genoa, followed him to 
France, and married him soon after his return 
to his native village. Nothing could be proved 
against him, and the magistrates were obliged 
to release hioL He accordingly returned 
triumphantly to St. Loup, and Philippe and 
his nurse were left at Saumur in the utmost 
perplexity. 

It was evident to Berthe that there was^no 
safety for Philippe in the neighbourhood of the 
man, who of course might henceforth be con- 
sidered as his deadly enemy, and assisted by the 
united contributions of his friends, all of whom 
felt convinced that he was wronged, she con- 
trived to raise a small s\im, sufficient to carry 
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them to a distance from the scene of their mis« 
fortunes, and having resolved to support him by 
her labour, they set out from Saumur, and 
directed their steps to Tours. 

Berthe had an acquaintance who carried on 
the occupation of a laundress and lived in one 
of the antique and singularly built houses 
whose pointed roofs and projecting fronts form 
so remarkable a feature of the quartier of 
Notre Dame la Biche. Her husband was an 
industrious man, who lived by his daily 
labour, and though poor, their combined in- 
dustry enabled them to support a large family 
creditably. 

Here Berthe and her young charge took up 
their abode for a time, till the nurse could find 
employment. Philippe, who was treated with 
great respect by his hosts, to whom his story 
was soon made known, began to recover after a 
little time from the sadness which the late 
events had caused, and Berthe rejoiced to ^see 
the colour once more return to his pale cheek. 
One evening, as they were sitting before the 
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door, and Andr^, their host, was busy nailing 
up the thick clusters of the luxuriant vine 
which grew over his windows, as well as over 
the fronts of all the houses in that remarkable 
street, forming a series of festoons for little less 
than a mile along the broad road — ^he suddenly 
paused in his labour and exclaimed — 

^^ I have been thinking that it would be odd 
enough if there was any connexion between 
the father of this young boy here, and the poor 
man who died in this room, the window of 
which these leaves hide." 

*' How !" cried Berthe, '* did any one die 
there ? — it is where Philippe sleeps." 

'* Yes," replied the wife of Andre — " it is 
an odd story— come down, man amiy and tell it 

to MS." 

Andre complied and his tale ran as follows : — 
" I was employed to cut wood in the forest 
about half a league from this, and had worked 
hard all day — it is about eleven years ago — 
my poor dog Caesar was with me as usual, and 
I had placed the wood in my cart, and was 
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driving it along the deep road^ when on a sud- 
den Cassar began to bark and make such a stir 
at the foot of an old tree that I could not 
make it out I stopped and looked at him as 
he scratched and scratched at something in the 
ground, and presently a piece of cloth was 
thrown up from the little hillock where he 
stood fretting. I observed that the ground 
seemed to be newly turned, and being curious 
to know what had been buried there, for some- 
times pots of money have been found here- 
abouts, I took my tools and worked away. 
Well, to shorten my story, I found the body 
of a man, who seemed to have been mur- 
dered — his pockets were rifled and he was very 
much cut — but it seemed to me that he was yet 
warm. I managed to get him out and put hin^ in 
the cart, and then drove home. My wife and 
I together tried all we could to revive him, 
and sent for a doctor, but he soon found that 
though he breathed when I first found him he 
could not live. He never spoke nor opened his 
eyes, and died in this very room. T went to 
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the magistrate of our quarter, and told him of 
it, but he was always an indolent, careless man, 
and did not like trouble, so, as he said the less 
stir made about it the better, and as the man was 
dead, and could not be brought to life, I did no 
more in the fhatter ; the body was buried, and 
we had masses said for the po()r soul. This 
piece of coin I found hanging by a black ribbon 
round his neck, and I kept it for remembrance." 
Andre produced the coin which Berthe in- 
stantly recognised as that which Lise had 
given to her husband on their parting ; it was 
attached to a little silver cross, on which was 
engraved the initials of both their names* She 
felt no doubt that the manner of Gentil's death 
was now discovered, and lost no time in apply- 
ing to the mayor of Tours, to whom she re- 
counted the story. Andr£ and several of his 
neighbours deposed to its truth, able lawyers 
were engaged, and the strictest investigation 
followed, the result of which was that the sup- 
posed Gentil was again arrested, and tried for 
the murder. He continued to deny the charge 
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stoutly, but on the coin being shown him he 
involuntarily exclaimed, ^^ This is what Philippe 
meant then,'' 

This remark excited great attention, and his 
confusion encreasing when desired to account 
for not knowing the pledge whidh Lise had 
given, he contradicted himself so evidently, and 
so entirely lost his presence of mind that his 
imposition was clearly established. 

After the most minute researches had been 
made, and every means taken to discover the 
truth, the wretched woman, his companion, 
was at length induced to confess that he was 
indeed the grandson of la Mdre Odette, who 
had died just before the trial, that she had 
known him as a pirate and a robber, and been 
his accomplice in most of his crimes, that she 
was aware of his having murdered Gentil, and 
had herself suggested his assuming his character 
from the remarkable resemblance between them, 
of which he had told her as a jest. 

She stated that his intention at first was to 
visit his grandmother, and endeavour to obtain 
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money from her, as he imagined she possessed 
a good deal; but having seen her they conferred 
together on the probability of his pretence suc- 
ceeding^ and his imposition had been aided by 
her counsel and artifices. 

The ruffian, on being confronted with this 
witness, after violent reproaches, at length con- 
fessed the whole, and was sentenced accordingly 
and executed for his crime. The woman's life 
was spared, but she was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment. 

Philippe regsuned possession of his rights, 
and the remainder of the property which the 
extravagance of the impostor had left him. 

With a diminished income, he nevertheless 
had sufficient to live very comfortably and pro- 
vide for the faithful Berthe besides establishing 
masses for the repose of the souls of his parents 
and erecting a tomb to their memory. 

He sold his vineyard, and left his native 
village, where he had no longer pleasant reflec- 

voL. ni. I 
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tions. In Paris he reeolved to fix his future 
residence. 

^ And there," said Madame Collard, a9 she 
drew to the conclusion of the story, ^^ I first 
met with him, it was impossible to know, and 
not take a fancy to him directly, and as I was 
then yoang and sprightly, my q)irits made 
amends for the sadness and gravity which he 
was never able quite to throw off. We were a 
very happy couple, but as nothing like happi- 
ness lasts long in this world, I was fated soon 
to lose him. We had not been married ten 
years, when death took my dear husband, and 
though I might have married many times since, 
for I have made a very pretty fortune alto- 
gether, I refused every offer, for one's first love 
is not easily forgotten." 

Gabrielle assented with a heavy sigh to the 
remark of her aunt, and with a sorrowing heart 
resumed her anxious thoughts on her own fate. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CLOSE OF VANITY. 

L'^clat fut pris des feux du firmament. 
Chaque ddesse et diaque objet channant 
Qui brille au del areo plus d'avantagei, 
Contribua du sien a cet ouvrage ; 
Pallas y mit son esprit si vant^ 
Junon son port, et Venus sa beaut^ 
Flore son teint, et les graces leur grace. 

La Foutaznb. 



The young Ducheaa de Fontanges sat reading 
the lines made in her honour by the most 
celebrated poet of the time, and as she read 
her heart became inflated with vanity and 
exultation. She had just recovered from a 
dangerous illness, during which her life was 
despaired of: the child whom she hoped to 
I 3 
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have produced to her royal lover, and through 
his means to have triumphed still more over 
her imperious and still powerful rival, wa3 
dead. 

Great had been her vexation^ grief and 
disappointment at this loss, and when she rose 
from her sick bed and contemplated her fea- 
tures in her mirror, she was seized with fear 
and astonishment. The roses of her cheeks 
were fled, her eyes were sunk and hollow, and 
that faultless complexion which had hitherto 
excited the enthusiasm of all beholders was 
pallid, cold and dimmed. She dreaded to see 
Louis, on whom she feared so great a change 
would act in a manner far from flattering, and 
she was not sorry to find that he did not insist 
on seeing her till after her re-establishment. 

The physician Fagon had exerted his ut- 
most skill, and by degrees, far sooner than he 
could have hoped, she rallied, and he was 
enabled to pronounce her recovery complete. 

It was not till then that she announced her 
wish to see the king, and it was in expectation 
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of receiving him that she was busy at her 
toilette^ and rejoicing in her renovated ap- 
pearance. 

'* Certainly," said the vain beauty to her 
attendant, ^'my complexion has recovered its 
brilliancy. I observed at the last ball at 
Versailles, before my illness, that de Montes- 
pan looked sadly yellow. I shall certainly 
never become such a colour as that, however 
ill I may be. But I feel quite strong now — 
and do you not think my eyes are brighter than 
before my illness ?" 

" Certainly," said her attendant ; '' your 
grace looks much more lovely now than ever. 
It is a pity Les Amis are fallen into such dis- 
grace, for their drugs, which you have taken, 
in spite of Dr. Fagon, have wonderfully re- 
stored your beauty." 

" Hush," said de Fontanges, " we must not 
speak of that — ^if he heard of it he would be 
very angry. Give me some of the elixir for 
my face, and be careful to conceal the case, 
lest any one should see it. Certainly thi« 
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mixture gives a most amazing brilliancy. I 
will take a few drops in water^ it always give^ 
Bie such wonderful spirits, and I have need of 
all my animation this moradng. Oh, I had 
forgotten a young person was to come here 
to-day, and I promised Fagon that I would see 
her. These requests are Tery annoying, but 
I cannot refuse anything to him since he has 
brought me through my illnesSi" 

^^ The young person has been here an hour^ 
your grace : do you not remember that I 
told you she was come before you rose,** said 
her womaui. 

^ No, I recollect iiothing of the kind," re* 
plied de Fontanges, looking in the mirror^ 
^' fi^e can, no doubt, wait^ I feel strangely 
sick, Amabel, what does this mean? And see 
haw pale Z ami — bring me yonder bos, that I 
may add a few roses to my face. I fear he 
will think me altered T 

^' Impossible, madam," cried the obsequious 
ehamber-nUud, ^^this delicate app^sarance will 
interest him niore thaa rude healths Take a 
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few more drops, and the sicknesa will dis- 
appear." 

The Duchess did as her servant reeom- 
mended, and in a few minutes felt quite well; 
her eyes sparkled, her cheek became flashed, 
and she had never looked more lovely* 

^^ Let that young person be admitted/' she 
said at length, as the last touch was put to her 
splendid dress, in which a eomi^ete suit of 
pearls of enormous value was not forgotten. 

She took her seat upon a pile of velvet 
embroidered cushions, and began playing with 
a hideously ugly little dog, of a kind then 
very tnnch, the &8hion, oad valued for the 
absence of beanty which usually xeeommends 
a fiirourite. 

At this moment a side door was opened, and 
Gabrielle was eonducted to her presence by 
the attendant AmabeL 

Grabrielle gazed on the beautiful creature 
befdr lier, and made her reverence with a 
beating heart as she remarked, amidst all her 
loveliness, no trace of sympathy or tenderness. 
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^' Dr. Fagon," said the Duchess, '^ has told 
me your story, and I promised him to see you^ 
What is it you require of the king? I forget, 
though he took a good deal of pains to make 
me acquainted with your position. I think 
he said you had married two husbands." 

Shocked at the indifference of manner dis- 
played by her from whom she had ventured to 
hope so much, Grabrielle, her eyes filling with 
tears, faltered forth. 

" The good physician probably told you, 
Madam, that he, whom, till of late, I believed 
to be my husband, is in danger from having 
married two persons of whom I am so unfortu- 
nate as to be one. The Countess of Mezeraye, 
she who is his first wife, is under sentence of 
death as his murderess* He lives, and by ap- 
pearing would be able to save her. I have 
come to Paris with the hope of inducing his 
majesty to grant him a safe conduct in order to 
show himself before her judges, and I have 
dared. Madam, to apply to you, entreating you 
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to interest yourself for me and for Count Felix 
and to speak to the king in behalf of his wife." 

*^ You are a strange person/' said the Duchess 
looking up with a vacant smile, ^^ to wish to 
save this first wife whose death would be more 
to your advantage I should imagine." 

** My only wish is to save her," returned 
Gabrielle, '* I have caused her misery enough 
already : but it is for the safety of Count Felix 
that I would plead. Oh, Madam ! befriend us 
I implore, and speak a word in his favour to 
the king, who, I am told, can refuse you 
nothing. It will be a generous act, and my 
prayers shall rise to heaven for you — ^powerless 
as I am in aU besides." 

*' Do not weep," said de Fontanges kindly^ 
'^ I will do what I can, though I know this sort 
of offence displeases the king very much. He 
has a great horror of immorality, and is doing 
all in his power to reform the manners of the 
court, which are indeed strangely light and 
improper. You may go now, and if I have 
I 5 
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imythiog to tell 70a I will send 70a word by 

The DiM^eae thea with an abeent air nodded 
her diamiaflBlj and Gabrielle, with her heart 
ainkmg and her hopes depressedi followed the 
midd to the faaK door of the magnificent suite 
of t^Murtments in the palace of the Toilleries to 
which the &vourite had returned on her restora- 
iion to health. 

Gal^elle took her melaneholy way back to 
her aunt's abode while the fEtvourite received 
anotba: visitor.. This was no other than 
Madame de Mamtenon herself who came to 
pay her respects to the fair convalescent. She 
afiected great kindness^ and expressed extreme 
interest in ber w^are which iht other ap- 
peared to take as genuine^ though die had 
sense enough to perceive how hollow must be 
the friendship offered her. 

After a great deal of ccmivansmticm on the 
topics of the day the ai&ir of la Yoim wa» 
discussed. 
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For my part," said de Pontanges, ^^ I think 
too much rigour has been shown them, why 
should not every one live and enjoy themselves : 
they only cheated a little and were so amusing 
that we owe them more gratitude than enmity." 

'^ But their practises were not confined to 
■eheatiBg," said de Maintenon, ^^ they have been 
ccmvicted of selling poisons, and those of so 
subtle a character that people have died from 
their efiSscts as if seized with sudden disorders, 
which the doctors -could not understand." 

^^ Good heaven 1^ said the Duchess turning 
pale, ^^ is it possible — I have heard of nothing 
since my illness!, and only knew of their arrest . 
lately. Who have died? pray tdl me, and 
what are the suspicions ?" 

'^ The Countess de Scnssons is accused of 
having bought poison of them," said de Main- 
tenon, ^' to administer to her husbands the 
Marquise d' Alluye to give to her falftier-in- 
law, who died very suddenly, and as foir the 
Princesse de Tingri, aill the children dbe has lost 
iure said to have died by faer htand ifirem la 
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VcMflm'e droga. Madame de Polignacia ao- 
cnsed ; the DachesB de Foix, IL de Lnzem- 
boagy and Madame de Bouillon." 

^^ You amaze me T cried the Dncbess, ^^ and 
what will be the conaequenoe ?" 

*^ Oh, there will be trials without end," said 
the widow, ^ and, of ooorse, the great ¥rill be 
spared all but disgrace. La Voisin and her 
party will be the victims as they deserve — ^it is 
said they will be burnt on the Place de Greve." 

*' It must be a curious spectade," said the 
weak favourite, *^ I wonder if it would be pos- 
sible to see it." 

^^ Oh, yes," replied her friend, *^ parties are 
already made at different windows, both as the 
condemned pass through the streets, and at the 
place where they suffer. It will be a spectacle 
calculated to teach a great lesson," added she 
crossing herself and looking devout. 

^' I do not know what it can teach," said 
Fontanges, ^^ but I will try and see it— it must 
be more worth attending than the opera, for the 
singers are bad this year." 
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^' Have you been to confession, my dear 
friend^" said de Maintenon, " since your ite- 
covery. I hope you have seen the good father, 
La Chaise ?" 

*' No," replied the favourite, " I never 
thought about it — but if you think Louis 
would be pleased I certainly will without 
delay." 

*' Certainly," returned the devout widow, 
^^ the king expects it of you — he has himself 
been to communion this very day, and is in a 
blessed state of mind. Ah I my dear Duchess, 
how happy are we when we deny ourselves our 
own desires which are not for our good. How 
glorious were it if you, young and fair as you 
are, were to resolve to cast away the things of 
the world, and give up the llove of him who is 
now I fear, more your idol than he should be." 

" What do you say ?" cried de Fontanges 
with some asperity, ^^ you talk as easily of 
abandoning a king as if it were as readily done 
as changing one's gown. I see no advantage 
whatever in denying oneself whatever is most 
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pleasant^ and while I live I have no intentioii 
of doing 80 I assare yofu" 

De Maintenon sighed and turned her eyes 
towards heaven with a meek look, but did not 
c^ply* while her pretty rival busied herself in 
unstringing some pearls which lay beside her, 
and arranging them as a collar for her little 
dog. 

*' Will he not look charmii^ with this 
collar ?" asked she, '' Louis shall see him in it^ 
do you know he had intended the necklace for 
de Montespan, but I think this a much better 
destination." 

Madame de Miuntenon had scarcely taken 
her leave when looking from her window along 
an alley of orange [^trees b^ore her^ de ^Fon- 
tanges saw the figure of her royal lover advanc- 
ing witib a rapid step. 

She started up with childish impatience 
scattering the pearls over the floor and springing 
li»rward threw open the window^ and waved h&e 
seaxf in token of welcome* 

The king perceived her action and dbarmed 
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at her naivet^ and grace, hastened bis 8tq> and 
was soon at her side* 

He looked in her beaming face with delight, 
and exclamations of admiration burst from him, 
he assured her that she was more lovely than 
ever, and he more than ever her slave. 

^^ What can I do," said hey '^ to diow my 
happiness and my gratitude to heaven for your 
recovery, name what you will and it shall be 
yours to the half of my kingdom. Had I a 
crown to ^ve it dbould be yours, loveliest of 
created creatures." 

Intoxicated with his praise and admiration, 
the silly beauty suggested a variety of extravtw 
gant schemes, involving enormous expense, to 
all of which Louis listened and agreed without 
hesitation. 

A new suite of chambers were planned at 
Versailles which should rival all the splendours 
of the eastw A grand reception was arranged 
at which the Duchess was to preade, and a 
new ballet contrived to be da^oced in the 
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gardens of Trianon, at a fl^te which both agreed 
should be superior to all that had gone before. 

While all these important affidrs were being 
settled not a thought had occurred to the 
Duchess of the unfortunate Grabrielle, and her 
petition, and the king quitted his favourite^ 
now entirely re-established in his wavering 
affections, without having heard a word of any 
thing but pleasure and entertainment to come. 

Nothing now was equal to the anxiety dis- 
played by all the courtiers to show attention to 
the fair invalid, whose beauty was lauded to 
the skies, and whose vanity and pride encreased, 
*as well as her extravagance, till they appeared 
to know no bounds. She seemed to consider 
nothing too costly for her use, and carried her 
splendour in dress to a greater height than it 
had ever risen before. The king seemed in- 
fatuated by- her folUes, and gave way to all her 
childish fancies till his weakness became the 
common theme, and both the prudent, and the 
envious concurred in blaming his profusion. 

Madame de Maintenon began to be startled 
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at his return to a connexion which she had 
hoped was likely to end at the time of the 
dangerous beauty's illness, and considered what 
steps would be best to take to weaken this tie 
which had become firmer than before. 

De Montespan was in despair, and the out- 
bursts of her fury were so little concealed that 
she actually made her royal lover tremble 
before her. 

The anxieties of both these worthy ladies, as 
well as the consuming sorrow of the virtuous 
and neglected queen in a short time were 
destined to discontinue as far as the present 
cause was concerned. 

The Duchess de Fontanges was suddenly 
seized with fainting on the night of the grand 
fSte, where, like an eastern empress, she had 
insisted that all her rivals should appear. She 
was enjoying her triumph to the full, and the 
king was at that moment commending heir 
transcendant beauty when she was attacked 
with giddiness and fell to the ground insen- 
sible. Every means was used to restore her in 
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▼aitiy and she was borne away to her apart- 
ments pale and lifeless. 

For some days she was in great danger, but 
the strength of her constitution triumphed and 
again she rallied; but when Louis came to 
visit her he was inexpressibly shocked to mark 
the fearful change which had taken place. 

Her eyes were sunk and dim, and surrounded 
with a dark circle — her cheeks were fallen in 
and colourless, her lips were of a livid blue ; 
the freshness of her complexion was fled, and 
her figure was emaciated and shrunk. He 
endeavoured to comfort her and inspire her 
with hope of recovery, but the physician saw 
too dearly that thki attack was final. 

Wearied with her continued sickness, her 
heartless lover absented himself by degrees, 
till at last he ceased to visit her apartments 
altogether, and contented himself with sending 
duly to know how she was. The unhappy 
beauty felt his coldness, and her soul sank 
within her. She requested permission to 
remove from the palace to the Convent of Port 
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Boyal^ as her confessor did not eonceal from 
her that she had not long to live. 

From the time of her arrival at the holy 
retreat she grew daily worse^ and such ravages 
did her rapid disease make that those who had 
once seen her in all the bloom of her tmnscen* 
dant charms could not have recognized the^ 
cadaverous, faded, perishing being before theuL 

Her fiister, a nun of Ghetles, was permitted 
to visit her, and her pious eadiortalions it was 
hoped would detach her mind from the world 
she was about to leave. But all her care, im 
the contrary, was for her fast decaying beauty ; 
she insisted every day on being supported in 
her bed while her maids dressed her in costly 
robes — her pale hinds were covered with pre- 
cious ringEH--her brow encircled with jewels^ 
and she lay devising new costumes as soon as 
her confessors and h^ sister could be got 
rid of. 

Vainly had she B&it message after message 
to entreat her royal lover to come once more 
and see her before her death; and all her care 
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was to prepare for his reception. A hundred 
times a day would she have a large mirror 
placed on her bed and gaze in it arranging her 
still beautiful hair, and endeavouring to con- 
ceal the pain she felt under a smile such as she 
still hoped might charm him for whose admira- 
tion she craved to the last. 

Instead of pity, or remorse, or sorrow for the 
state <if one he had so much professed to love, 
the king felt only annoyance at her ceaseless 
requests to see him. He had much to engage his 
mind, he was occupied with the affidr of the pri- 
soners and the conspiracy of de Rohan ; he was 
making preparation for the marriage of Lomaria 
with the heiress; he was concerting with 
Madame de Maintenon plans for the oppression 
of his Protestant subjects : and he had above 
all, a horror of death and its melancholy ac- 
companiments. 

The confessor, La Chaise, nevertheless, 
thought this so good an opportunity to exhibit 
his pupil in the light of a pious character that 
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he resolved to induce him to visit the convent 
and see the dying beauty. 

Accordingly, much against his inclination, 
Louis consented to go, and the father accom- 
panied him to the faubourg St. Jacques. 

When it was announced to the Duchess that 
she might again hope to see him she felt a mo- . 
mentary gleam of life revivifying her frame, and, 
rousing every energy, she had herself dressed 
in the most becoming costume she could ima- 
gine. Her robe was of the palest pink ; its 
folds laid over her couch, for she was not able 
to sit up ; her emaciated arms were covered 
with large sleeves fastened with strings of 
pearl — her long tresses were bound with pearls 
and crowned with a wreath of white lilies; 
many times was she near fainting while the 
business of her toilette went on, but by strong 
resolution she was able to support herself. 
When she was arranged in state the doors 
were thrown open and Louis entered the room. 
At the first glance of her worn countenance he 
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oould not repress an exclamation^ and covering 
his face with his hands he burst into tears. 

De Fontanges looked up. ^^ Ah I" cried she, 
^ I shall now die content since my last glance 
has beheld my king in tears for me." 

As i^e spoke she fell back on her pillow — 
Louis hurried to the door^ mounted his horse 
without a moment's delay, and giving it the 
spur, never paused till he had reached the 
palace of Versailles. 

P^re la Chaise, who had witnessed his emo- 
tion, followed as fast as he was able, and, on 
arriving, sought his private apartments. When 
he reached them he paused for a moment at the 
threshold, for he heard voices within. 

'^ I was imprudent," said he to himself, ^' the 
king has more feeling than I gave him ere<£t 
for — I fear his spirits will suffer— a fever 
perhaps may be the consequence of this excite- 
ment. Who knows even now perhaps Fagon 
is called upon I Why did I persuade him to 
witness such a scene ?" 

He listened a moment with trembling an- 
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xiety with his band on the lock of the dooi^ 
not daring to open it ; when their words saluted 
his ear. 

*' Your tastej my dear Lomaria, i& beyond 
all praise — my daughter will be enchanted; 
she is so proud of being god-mother, and the 
Prince de Roche sur Yonne is as much so — ^the 
little god-child shall have a necklace worth a 
king's ransom in honour of the occasion, v The 
dancers from the Opera shall give us the last 
ballet. I will pay all the expenses and dedicate 
two thousand lauis to the fSte. You have 
heard the Opera of Proserpine ? was there ever 
anything so perfect ?" 

PerS la Chaise withdrew his hand from the 
door, and turning his back, walked somewhat 
pensively towards the apartments of Madame 
de Maintenon. 

'^ She is dead then," exclaimed that lady ; 
^^ let us pray for her soul, sinee the king is 
otherwise engaged. Nothing could happen 
more opportunely. Are you sure she is no 
more ?" 
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^* She paesed away as the king left her 
chamber,'' replied the confessor. 

^' Then one source of annoyance is spared 
me," said the widow to herself, as she took her 
place at her prie dien. ^^ I will take care that 
no one supplies her place." 

When it was found that the beautiful fa- 
vourite was really no more, it became the 
fashion to exhibit great sensibility respecting 
her. The circumstances of her death were 
related in the most picturesque manner: her 
edifying piety was dwelt upon — the advice she 
had given to the king — ^his tenderness and 
devotion — how he knelt by her bed-side for 
hours, and shared with her the holy cares of 
the reverend father La Chaise. His grief for 
her loss and his affectionate regrets. 

Many a fair candidate for the honourable 
place she had filled repeated in a plaintive 
voice, with becoming sadness, the verses of 
Malherbe which were applied to her : — 
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Iris etoit au monde on les plus belles choses 

Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose, ellc a Tecu ce que Tiyent les roses 

L*espace d'un matin. 

She had not completed the age of twenty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



COURTLY ABIUSEMENTS. 
"All honourable men t" 



After her interview with the Duchess de 
Fontanges the spirits of Gabrielle had a little 
revived, only to be still deeper plunged into 
despondency by the news of her danger and 
subsequent death. It was plain that as time 
wore away the chances of her obtaining the 
ear of the king grew weaker, and she wept in 
agony as she thought of Felix anxiously await- 
ing her return in the desolate retreat of the 
Puy de Dome. She reproached herself also 
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with the probable danger of the Countess 
Madeleine. 

** Had I not given way," cried she, " to the 
evil passion which kept me silent, she need not 
be placed in this peril, but my selfish and 
vindictive spirit has caused her situation. 
Alas I and is there no way to repair my fault." 

One morning her aunt came to her with an 
air of cheerfulness, which had of late been 
unusual with her. 

*' I have just had a visitor," said she, " whose 
intesest might, if exerted, mainly assist us. It 
is Charles Dufresnoy, his majesty's chief valet 
de chambre : he is the best tempered creature 
living, and if you would consent to see him I 
think something might be done. You see, 
my dear, ever since you have come to Paris 
you have been shut up in a back room, and 
have refused tp be seen by any one. I think 
this wrong on many accounts — because, with 
your beauty, the sight of you might awaken 
an interest in the minds of some of the gentle- 

K 3 
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men of the Court who frequent my saloons, 
and bealdee it would amuse your mind, and 
lead you to foiget your sorrows if you would 
mix a little in sodety." 

*^ Ah, my dear aunt," replied Grabrielle, 
** what do yon propose to me ? With a heart 
bleeding as mine is, am I fit for any society ? 
That you bear with me is my only relief, but 
to see strangers would be to me impossible." 

^^ But if Dufresnoy could be useful, is it 
not worth while ?" suggested the aunt. 

Gabrielle mused: she did not dare reject 
any means that held out a possibility of suc- 
cess ; but she could not endure that her story 
should become the common talk of menials, and 
herself the gaze of the curious. 

This she expressed to Madame Collard. 

^^ Oh you quite mistake the case,'' was her 
reply. " I will take care that he knows 
nothing of the circumstances, for I intend to 
tell him that your business with the king is 
quite different from the real fact. I can easily 
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invent a tale — you have only to let him see 
you, and leave the rest to me," 

Thus urged Grabrlelle no longer resisted, 
and it was agreed that on his next visit to 
the caf4, Dufresnoy should be admitted to 
Madame CoUard's private rooms, where Ga- 
brielle should appear. 

Her aunt meanwhile had been inspired with 
an idea which had appeared to her extremely 
ingenious. Her friend Dufresnoy had not 
given up his expectations of becoming the 
husband of her niece, and was entirely ignorant 
of the unfortunate events which had taken 
place. Madame CoUard, on her return from 
Seignelay, had felt so much mortified and 
annoyed that she had kept her secret, and 
though she had been cold to the aspirant to 
her niece's hand on the subject, she had not 
made any revelations to him, fearing that in 
disgust he would absent himself from her 
house, and that she should thus lose one of 
her fashionable attractions. 

When therefore Gabrielle arrived in Paris, 
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and she found the position in which her mis- 
fortunes had placed her, her first thought was 
to turn the event to account. She was not 
aware of the extravagance and profligacy of 
the man she favoured, for she had been com* 
pletely deceived by the plausibility of his 
discourse, and as he delighted in putting a 
magnificent face on things, she imagined that 
his fortune was equal to what she considered 
his fashion. 

^' If I can get him to marry Gubrielle, after 
all there is little harm done," thought she, 
^* and she will be well established for life. 
With his genius and her beauty, who knows 
she may rise as high as the Puchess de Fon« 
tanges or Montespan herself." 

With these somewhat unscrupulous schemea 
she rejoiced at Gabrielle's consent obtained, and 
prepared for action accordingly. She began 
by telling Dufresnoy that her niece was arrived 
but in delicate health and remarkably reserved. 
That she was very desirous to obtain an inter-* 
view with the king, to deliver some papers^ 
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which had been entrusted to her by her late 
mother, and could only be given into his own 
hands as they contained a secret relative to the 
affair of de Rohan. She threw out hopes of 
his being a future connection of her own, and 
of the business being one which might conse- 
quently affect their mutual interests, and con- 
cluded by begging him to obtain the desired 
favour for Gabrielle. 

Dufresnoy « whose purse was at this moment 
extremely low, heard this communication with 
pleasure as he hoped to reap advantage from it, 
but he was in some perplexity, for, like the 
physician, he was aware that the time was not 
favourable. 

^^ Lomaria," said he, ^^ is the only man who 
can speak to him just now ; if she would sing 
or dance in a ballet, or do something very un- 
common it might attract the king, but 
otherwise, he is in such an ill fit that he is quite 
changed. His religious mania is very strong 
and he is beginning to be a determined bigot. 
The widow Scarron has him in her power — she 
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would be the right person, but she abhors me 
because her brother and I are friends, and she 
knows he never spares her, nor conceals her 
former doings when her vice was not hypo- 
crisy. I will see what I can do in this matter, 
meantime, pray let me behold this retired 
beauty, and pay her my respects. I flatter 
myself she will not disapprove of her aunt's 
choice." 

*^ She knows nothing as yet of my intentions 
respecting her," said Madame CoUard quickly, 
^' so be careful not to appear to expect anything 
of her, for she is a very strange girl and might 
be startled." 

'' I shall not despair of conquering her shy- 
ness," said the valet conceitedly. 

'* For the present, however," said the aunt, 
^^ we will say nothing on the subject, that is 
till after her interview with the king." 

*' I have been thinking," said Dufresnoy 
musing, " who it can be that the Marquis de 
Sevign^ is always talking of; some young land- 
lady he saw at Seignelay, whom he calls your 
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niece. He' is over head and ears in love with 
her — it cannot be your Gabrielle — for this 
beauty was married." 

*' Oh, no — no," replied the ready dame, 
** that is Madame Bernard, another niece of my 
poor, dear, late husband — but she is nothing 
compared to Gabrielle." 

^' He has taken a strange notion in his head 
since this affair of Count Felix of Mezeraye, that 
the pretty hostess at Seignelay is the girl the 
Count married. That is an awkward business 
for him, for the king has made a vow not to 
pardon any such offence as his again. This is 
the fourth that has happened in a few months, 
and really respectability must be attended to or 
our court will be quite disgraced. But come, 
let me be introduced at once to this fair un- 
known — the first interview I flatter myself will 
be decisive." 

Accordingly Dufresnoy was conducted by 
Madame Collard to her sitting room where 
Gabrielle received him as a friend of her aunt 
K 5 
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with quiet politenesa — but he no sooner saw 
her than his pretensions received a check: 
there was a calm dignity in her manner that 
awed him and his usual flippancy was subdued 
in her presence. He felt uneasy until the in- 
terview was over, and on leaving her was 
annoyed and indignant at himself for not 
having made more impression and shown more 
hardihood. 

'^ She is extremely beautiful," said he, ^* and 
would really make a figure at court. I don't 
think, however, it would be wise to introduce 
her to Louis, he has a quick eye for beauty, 
and I do not care to have him for a rivaL 
CoUard is lucky in her nieces — I should like 
de Sevigne to see my choice ; I fancy he would 
confess she is far beyond his pretty hostess of 
Seignelay." 

Little as she saw of Dufresnoy, there was 
something in his manner which displeased 6a- 
brielle, and she felt uneasy at having consented 
to see him ; her vexation was, therefore, en- 
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creased, when one diiy, soon after their first 
meeting, her aunt being from home, he sent a 
message desiring to speak with her. Recollect- 
ing that it was possible he had news to give 
her, favourable to her wishes, she desired he 
might be shown to her apartments where she 
awaited his arrival with mixed feelings of hope 
and vexation. 

When he entered she did not at first observe 
that he was not alone, but after she had re* 
turned his salutation an exclamation near her 
caused her to observe that he had a companion, 
and she recognised de Sevigne. She turned 
pale and would have retired when he addressed 
her. 

'^ This is indeed an unexpected surprise, for 
which I may thank Dufresnoy— my good fellow 
you have managed this admirably — Madame 
Bernard, I am delighted to see you again— we 
were so hurried in our journey that I had 
scarcely time to make your acquaintance, but 
since you are come to Paris, the proper sphere 
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of so much grace, I trust we shall not be 
strangers." 

*'You mistake, my lord," said Dufresnoy, 
*' this is not Madame Bernard, but another 
niece of Madame CoUard — she told me so, 
and—" 

'^ Once to have seen that lady is sufficient to 
prevent mistakes, my good Dufresnoy," said de 
Sevign^ waving his hand, " but I see how it 
is. JViadame Bernard will excuse you. I was 
not myself aware that she was a widow, or that 
she allowed of pretenders to her hand. You 
are a fortunate man, Dufresnoy, since it is so." 

" My lord," said Grabrielle recovering herself, 
*' I do not comprehend all this — and as my 
aunt is absent I must entreat yon to retire. 
There is some mistake which she no doubt can 
rectify. When I tell you that I am at this 
moment suffering under a great calamity, I 
hope you will forbear making me a subject of 
jesting." 

De Sevigne's manner was instantly altered 
as he replied respectfully: 
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'* I grieve, madam, to have intruded, and 
most unintentionally have offended you, a silly 
idea of Dufresnoy was the cause of my coming 
here — but I beg you to believe that you have 
not appealed to a person unworthy of your 
notice, and take my leave at once." 

So saying he bowed and left the room, fol- 
lowed by Dufresnoy, whose countenance was 
full of astonishment and perplexity. 

'' What did the old woman mean by de- 
ceiving me !" cried he, " I gain nothing by my 
wager either, since of two nieces we can make 
but one." 

'' Make up your mind to give her up alto- 
gether," said de Sevigne; " since it is my pretty 
hostess herself, she is my property and I shall 
not yield her to you depend on it. I am more 
than ever of opinion that she is the victim of 
Count Felix, if so, he has excellent taste." 

That evening de Sevigne recounted the 
whole scene at the soiree of Ninon de V Enclos, 
with so much wit and spirit that the whole 
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party were anxious to see the heroine of so 
amusing a tale. 

** I have an excellent thought," said de 
Sevign6, *' which shall enable you all to see 
this bewitching creature, who is however as 
proud and shy as a hawk. If we could make 
old CoUard believe that the king had consented 
through my means to receive her petition, 
would it not be an excellent farce for Lomaria 
or de Grammont to personate his majesty and 
give her an audience. I would in all humility 
introduce her, and we should then find out if 
she is really the fatal she for whom Felix de 
Mezeraye has periled his life." 

The plan was greatly approved by all the 
gay gallants assembled, and ^Ninon with her 
usual thoughtlessness made no opposition. 

Grabrielle, meantime, had reflected with much 
uneasiness on the scene which had taken place, 
and had recounted it to her aunt, who was 
extremely mortified to find her ruse so un- 
successful 
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While they were conversing on the subject 
Madame Collard was called to attend a message 
from de Sevign6, whom she found awaiting 
her, full of feigned contrition for haying occa- 
sioned pain to her charming niece* 

'* I have however," be added, '* excellent 
news for you. Mademoiselle Ninon has inter- 
ested herself in this business, and has let me 
into a secret. You must know that in spite of 
her great celebrity she is but little known to 
the king, who has however, of late, taken a 
sudden fancy to see her, and will come incog- 
nito to her hotel to-morrow evening. Ninon 
has promised to manage so that your niece 
shall be able to present her petition, and her 
end will therefore be accomplished through the 
very person who has been so unfortunate as to 
displease her." 

Madame Collard was full of gratitude, and 
the agitated delight of Gabrielle was extreme. 
It was agreed that they should be ready at a 
time appointed, and that de Sevigne's carriage 
should take them to the place of rendezvous. 
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where Ninon would dispose them in such a 
manner as to succeed in the purpose which 
Gabrielle had so much at heart. 

The hour arrived, and the aunt and niece 
were punctual A thousand hopes and fears 
agitated the mind of the latter, as she thought 
of the probable consequences of her interview 
with the king, and as the carriage stopped at 
the door of the hotels and de Sevigne handed 
her from it, it was with difficulty she was able 
to support herself. 

The beautiful Ninon received her with that 
grace and courtesy for which she was celebra- 
ted, and a feeling of remorse sprang up instantly 
in her mind when she beheld her emotion^ but 
the fondness for excitement checked it, and 
she made the speech that had been agreed on, 
propiising that when the king arrived she 
should be summoned. 

She and her aunt were then left in a room 
alone^ and in a short time they judged by the 
bustle in the house that the moment so much 
desired was come. 
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They were not kept long in suspense^ for the 
Marquis de Sevign6 presently entering in- 
formed Grabrielle that she might follow him. 
With trembling steps she accepted his hand^ 
and after passing through a long corridor and 
several rooms^ along which a great many per- 
sons elegantly dressed were stationed^ the fold- 
ing doors of a large saloon were thrown open, 
and she beheld a cavalier^ whom she imagined 
to be the king, surrounded by gentlemen, con-. 
yersing with Mademoiselle Ninon with an air 
of affability which was calculated to give her 
courage. 

De Grammont, for he it was who personated 
the monarch to the life, turned round on her 
entrance and looking at her with intent admi- 
ration could scarcely suppress an exclamation, 
while Lomaria, who stood by, at once recog- 
nised the fair creature he had seen at Seig- 
nelay. 

Gabrielle, pale and trembling, threw herself 
at his feet and awaited his pleasure. 

'^ Speak," said he in a soft voice, ^^ and be 
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not alarmed. Louis is not a tyrant that the 
sight of him should terrify his fiiir subjects — 
tell me the cause of your distress, and we will 
see if it be possible to assist you." 

^' Your majesty can with one word put an 
end to the fears and danger of three persons/' 
said Gabrielle : ^^ what I now venture to entreat 
is a safe conduct for one, whose wife lies under 
a false imputation. If he could appear it 
would be sufficient to release her from sus- 
picion, but he has^ alas I committed a crime 
which places his life in peril, and without 
your majesty's word of grace he dare not yen- 
ture before the judges of his wife." 

" And his name^ fair suppliant, is? — ^ de 
Qrammont was continuing, and had bent down 
his head towards the weeping girl, when the 
doors were flung open with violence, and the 
physician Fagon advanced with a rapid step 
into the centre of the room. 

" Hold^ gentlemen 1" cried he in an angry 
voice, '* though you may be at liberty to play 
what tool's games you please when it concerns 
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only yourselves, 70U have no right to deceive 
and mock the feelings of a lady whose mis- 
fortunes are entitled to compassion from all 
who have a right to the name of man. To 
those dishonourable buffoons who think it a 

* 

pleasant jest to wound the heart of innocence — 
I announce that this injured lady is under 
my protection, and is no fitting subject for this 
disgraceful deception. Rise, madam, I en- 
treat," he added, addressing Gabriel, ^' this is 
no place for you — you have been imposed upon 
by worthless persons, who think their nobility 
will shield them from contempt. Let me lead 
you back to your aunt, and to your home, 
and despair not that the king will yet hear 
your prayer and listen to your sorrows." 

So sudden was this interruption, and so 
vehement the indignant manner of Fagon, that 
at first none of all the group had uttered a 
single word. They looked at each other with 
shame and annoyance, at length do Grammont 
spoke. 
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" Doctor," said he " you forget in wbose 
presence you are — if it was indeed in the 
king's your insolence might pass unnoticed^ 
for he gives too much licence to his menials, 
but we endure no such conduct, and you had 
better quit the house this instant, while you 
have escaped the . chastisement you merit. 
Lomaria, turn the Doctor out of the presence 
chamber — the lady is under our protection." 

Lomaria, with an insolent air, advanced to 
the Doctor, and laying his hand on his cloak 
was about to obey the sovereign command — 
but Fagon laid his hand on his sword. 

** Marquis de Gwerrand," he said, " you 
are not in Brittany, nor are your oppressed 
vassals before you. This is not the aire neuve." 

Lomaria recoiled, and the paleness of death 
spread over his countenance, while Fagon took 
the hand of the bewildered Grabrielle, and led 
her from the saloon. 

As he passed Ninon, he addressed her — 

*' Madam," he said, ^'none know better than 
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I5 that in spite of your levity you have feelings 
which should have prevented you from per- 
mitting this scene." 

*' Come, Fagon," said de Sevign6, " you 
insult not Mademoiselle de L'Enclos — dare to 
utter another word, and your descent into the 
street will be more rapid than you anticipated 
when you ventured to disturb our amusement." 

" Silence, de Sevign^," cried Ninon rising, 
" I have acted in a base and cruel manner in 
countenancing this outrage, let no one who 
values my friendship now and for ever oppose 
Monsieur Fagon, or detain the young lady, 
whose pardon I most earnestly entreat for the 
part I have taken in this affair. Although I 
am ignorant of her history, I am convinced she 
deserves better than even to be seen entering 
my hoiise. Go, doctor, and take with you my 
admiration for your zeal, and thanks for your 
plain speaking." 

No rejoinder was made to this remark, and 
Gabrielle was carried rather than led to the 
carriage of her protector where Madame Col- 
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lard already sat^ and they arrived at her house 
in a few minate& 

'' This is an unfortunate business," said 
Fagon, ^^ but let it not dishearten you, dear 
madam, I have been powerless and unlucky 
hitherto, but take the advice I now venture to 
give. The king will be at Versailles m a day 
or two — ^go there, and I will take care you 
shall be properly informed of the time when 
the king leaves the palace for hunting in the 
forest. If he is in a propitious mood your 
appealing to him in public, friendless and un- 
supported, may serve you more than my solici- 
tations. Have you courage to undertake this?" 

" Yes," replied .GabrieUe, " I have gone 
through the fear of a royal presence, and this 
scene, however mortifying, has prepared me to 
find the king more pitying and just than his 
courtiers. Bely on my resolution, I will at- 
tempt any thing, and will not be subdued while 
there is yet a hope remaining." 

Fagon then explained to her that having 
sought her at Madame CoUard's, with the view 
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of recommending this plan to her, and offering 
her and her aunt his carriage and domestics^ 
he discovered that they were gone to the hotel 
of Ninon, where he haid followed them, when 
a few words with her aunt sufficed to show 
him the cheat that was practised on them, and 
he had acted thus promptly in consequence. 

Gabrielle overwhelmed him with thanks, 
amidst her tears, and agreed to be entirely 
guided in future by his advice. 

He recommended their leaving Paris for 
Fontainebleau, and concealing the place of 
their abode for the time. Accordingly they 
took advantage of his offers of conveyance, and 
lost no time in setting out. They took up 
their abode at a small inn opposite the gates 
of the palace, and there anxiously awaited his 
further directions. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



ROYAL MERCY. 



Fete after fSte, at this period| enliTened the 
beautiful allies of tUs most exquisite of all 
royal retreats. The king endeavoured, in the 
festivities of his daughter's marriage, to lose 
the recollection of the dismal events which had 
thrown a gloom over the Court The scene 
with de Fontanges had filled his mind with 
unpleasant reflections, and as he never could 
endure to hear of illness or death, and could 
net bear to see persons in mourning near him, 
he fled from Paris, and the sadness of the 
Queen^ whose health was daily declining, and 
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accompanied by Madame de Maintenon^ gave 
himself up to the amusement of the hour with 
the new married Prince and Princess de 
Conti. 

On one occasion he had planned an enter- 
tainment in the forest^ which, as the weather 
was peculiarly warn and fine, promised to 
fulfil all his expectations. He rose in a good 
humour, which the news brought by his dis- 
patches encreased^ and as he kissed the cheek 
of the lovely and beloved daughter of La 
ValliSre, he forgot all the cares that weighed 
upon his mind. 

^^ How I wish,'' said the young and child- 
like Princess, as she folded him in her soft 
embraise, " that all the world were as happy, 
dear papa, as you and I ! Woidd it not be 
paradise indeed if you could give all your 
subjects the same enjoyment, the same con- 
tent as you give me and my d^ar husband 
every hour of our lives. I can scarcely believe 
but that we are in a dream> except when I 

YOL. m. L 
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feel that tbiB dear and aagaat hand is in mine, 
and this benevolent amile beaming on me." 

*^ Little enthnsiaBt r said the king tenderly, 
*^ there are few things I have so innocently 
loved as yon, and none that have so repaid 
me. Did you see your mother yesterday ?" 

'' Yes," replied the Princess, ^* I found her 
praying for you as usual, and we joined our 
prayers to her's. I am sure that is the reason 
we are all so happy to-*day." 

<< We will try to difiuse thb bliss around 
us," said Louis, warmly. ^' I am in aiiumour 
to grant anything." 

^' Then grant me another kiss, dear papa," 
said his pretty favourite, ^' and then I will run 
away^ for see, the carriages are ready : what 
a delicious day we shall have I and what a cool 
retreat will be the fountain by the pine 
grove !" 

The royal party was at length assembled ; 
in a large carriage, open and gaily ornamented, 
sat the king with his daughter and son-in-law, 
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and Madame de MaintenoiL Two chariots, 

filled with the ladies of the Court, and their 
cayaliers on horseback beside them, preceded 
that of the king, which was followed by a train 
of gentlemen in waiting, but no guards. 

As usual, before the great gates, the people 
had assembled to see the gay party and pay their 
respects. Several officers bustled about to keep 
the road clear and drive away stragglers who 
pressed too much forward. Foremost in the 
crowd stood Madame Collard and Ghtbrielle, 
the latter covered with a long cloak, the hood 
of which was drawn over her head. 

They had several times been admonished to 
stand back, and as the carriage began to move 
out of the grand Court, Madame Collard asked 
one of the dignitaries who were so important 
in keeping order, in which she should see the 
king : he informed her, and the aunt and niece 
stood at a distance, while the two first car- 
riages drove out of the gates, A loud shout 
greeted Louis as he was perceived by the 

L 3 
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crowd, and Gabiielle saw him smile and bo^ 
graciously and kindly. She required bnt this 
to encourage her in her resolve, and with a 
sudden spring, she darted forward, threw her- 
self on the step of the carriage, and placed in 
the king's hand, which was stretched out as if 
to receive it, the petition she had prepared. 

Louis was taken by surprise at the sudden- 
ness of the action : he involuntarily grasped 
the paper, and looked at the intruder. 

" Mercy !" cried Gabrielle — '* mercy for an 
unfortunate and guilty man— by all you hold 
dear on earth and by your hopes of heaven, do 
not reject my prayer — hear me and pardon !" 

The king motioned that the carriage should 
stop — Gabrielle still stood on the lower step — 
her hood was thrown back— her fine hair flew 
wildly in the wind — a bright colour tinged her 
cheek, and her dark and expressive eyes were 
fixed on Louis with imploring earnestness. He 
thought he had never beheld any creature more 
lovely, and with a tone of admiring courtesy, 
he exclaimed — 
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** Beautiful suppliant, fear not — Louis can 
refuse nothing to beauty in distress, and to such 
as your's his heart is doubly open. Your petition 
shall be attended to. Expect to hear further." 
, So saying, the King drove on while Gabrielle, 
who had fallen on her knees, was left in that 
posture, supported by her aunt and surrounded 
by the acclamations of the crowd. At that 
instant the physician, Fagon, who had been 
watching the scene, came forward, and taking 
her by the hand, led her away. 

" We have chosen a fortunate hour," said 
he, " and I doubt not all will now be well. 
Come to my apartments ; you and Madame 
Collard shall remain there till the King sends 
for you. Depend on it, it will not now be 
long." 

The physician was not wrong, the summer 
day had closed and the royal party returned to 
the palace. Everything had been propitious, 
and the enjoyment of the hour was crowned 
by the news which Fagon had to give of the 
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amendment of the beautifnl favonrite's health, 
who appeared to be throwing off the effects of 
the fearful attack under which she had saffered. 
Louis, therefore, was ija a peculiarly gracious 
mood, when Grabrielle, introduced bj Fagon, 
was brought before him. He had previously 
questioned the physician, and learnt all the 
particulars of the story, to which he listened 
with awakened curiosity and interest while the 
Princess de Conti shed tears as she heard of 
Grabrielle's attachment and devotion to her 
husband. 

^^ You weep, silly child," said the king, pat- 
ting her cheek, ^^ because you are afraid your 
husband will turn out as faithless. Heaven 
knows I perhaps Conti has a wife some where 
else, and you will have to come to me for 
justice." 

^' If my fate were like GrabrieUe^s," replied 
she, smiling through her tears, '^ I should act 
as she has done. But let her be admitted, dear 
papa — I long to see this amiable creature who 
suffers her misfortunes so nobly." 
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Fi^on instantly retired and conducted the 
trembling Gabrielle to the presence of the king 
who received her with courteous gallantry, and 
reassured her by his kind manner. 

" One so lovely as you are, deserves a better 
lot," said he, ^^ but Count Felix has broi^ht 
his fate upon himself: his crime is serious, and 
too many such examples have occurred in my 
court. I had resolved to visit the next fault of 
the kind with the utmost rigour. He has in- 
jured two confiding women, and ought not to go 
unpunished,' but since she whom the law gives 
a claim on him is in danger from this strange 
accusation, I will grant him a safe conduct, 
by which means he can appear and clear the 
Countess." 

Gabrielle wept her thanks, and falling on her 
knees exclaimed : — 

^^ Oh, sire, you have shown great mercy in 
this instance, but it is not this alone for which 
I plead — I ask for his pardon, his free pardon 
—•I implore yotir clemency for the guilty. I 
attempt not to palliate his offence, I only beg 
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that he may be foigiyeiL Alaa I he is already 
sufficiently poiUBhed ; his heart, which I know 
to be the seat of every good, in spite o£ what 
he has done — ^is bleeding at this moment — ia 
tortured for my sake, and the sakeof her irhom 
I haye unintentionally injured. Oh, sire, it is 
so easy to err — so difficult to resist temptation I 
Let his very crime plead for him, and though 
you are above all such danger yourself— greaf^ 
powerful, happy and good, yet deign to pity 
the fallen and replace by a word of mercy the 
criminal in the way of repentance. As soon 
as 1 have conveyed to Count Felix the tidings 
of his pardon — ^for you will, I feel you wiU, 
grant it to my tears — I will no longer stand in 
the way of his reform. I will restore him to 
his home, from which I have too long kept him 
— he shall belong once more to his country, 
and your majesty will regain another faithful 
and devoted subject." 

^' But where," said the king kindly, '^ do you 
propose retiring ? With your beauty and good- 
ness you may still look forward to the future 
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I will give you such a dower as shall secure 
your establishment, and young as you are, all 
this sad history may be forgotten," 

" Sire," said Gabrielle calmly, ** I thought 
myself the wife of Count Felix, he still, if in 
life, will be the husband of my heart— and in 
the eyes of heaven he is so ; — should he perish 
I liave nothing left in the world — ^but living or 
dead I have renounced him, and the cloister is 
my home where I can pray that he may be for- 
given, and that I may learn to endure with 
fortitude." 

Louis turned away, and the Princess, whose 
thoughts as well as his had flown to the 
Carmelites, and sister Louise de la Misericorde, 
wept audibly. 

" You will grant his life, sire ; you will 
reward her constancy, beloved papa," sobbed 
she, as she twined her arm round the king's 
neck, and placed a pen in his hand. 

He brushed away a tear as he took it, and 
without speaking, hastily wrote a few lines 
h 5 
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wbich he signed and sealed with his seal ring, 
then giving the paper to Oabrielle he said : — 

'^ It is impossible to resist such an api^eal — 
here is your husband's pardon; would I might 
call you Countess of Mezeraye, for his wife 
you should indeed be if it were not that the 
Countess Madeleine is as mueh injured as 
yourself. Fagon I cannot spare you again 
so far as your beloved mountains, but I leave 
it to you to appoint a fitting escort for this 
lady — the expenses of her journey shall be 
defrayed by me ; use all the haste you please, 
and remind me to have an order sent 
to the Bishop of Le Puy to stay all pro- 
ceedings. Gro, Gabrielle, and be assured of my 
protection. My daughter here, will receive 
your thanks, and dry your tears if she can stop 
her own." 

So saying, without another word, or waiting 
to hear the words of passionate gratitude which 
hung on the lips of Gabrielle, the king retired 
to his closet and left the party. 

The amiable princess, in the kindest manner. 
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re-assured the agitated and happy suppliant, 
and enforced her father's commands on Fagon to 
attend to the well-being of Gabrielle, who 
readily promised that nothing should be neg- 
lected to further her interest and designs. 

Gtibrielle was conducted back toheraunt, 
who had anxiously expected the result of the 
royal interview, and was overjoyed to find her 
hopes had proved prophetic 

No time was now to be lost, and prepara- 
tions were instantly made for their journey to 
Clermont Ferrand, where it had been arranged 
that Felix should await her tidings. Gabrielle, 
though feverish and excited, having allowed 
herself but little repose, either of mind or 
body, since she left him, resolved to set out 
directly, and taking advantage of the facilities 
afforded her, departed with her aunt, and 
allowed no pause in her speed till her carriage 
stopped within a short distance of the cow- 
herd's hut, at the foot of the Puy de D6me. 

Here she alighted, and throwing her cloak 
over her, departed alone to the place of ren 
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dezYouBt fearing to alarm Count Felix by her 
arriyal in a manner he would so little anr 
ticipate. 

The sun had been warm and bright, with a 
fresh air^ which invigorated her frame as the 
carriage had mounted the long and winding 
road which led to this solitary region, but by 
degrees, as they approached the base of the 
gigantic monarch of the wild, a mist had 
gathered oyer the surrounding peaks ; the wind 
whistled shrilly and became colder; the sun 
was obscured, and heavy clouds rolled threat- 
eningly along the lurid sky. 

Gabrielle advanced along the now level road, 
interrupted here and there by large pieces of 
calcined rock, and her feet sinking in the black 
dusty which there covers the rugged paths. 
At a distance she eould see the roof of the . 
shed she sought, and hailed it with a beating 
heart, as she felt in her bosom for the paper 
which would give him she loved assurance of 
safety. 

As she reached the comer of the road at 
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which the hut stood, a violent, growling gudt 
swept suddenly past her, cold, bleak, and icy, 
and so strong that she caught by a projecting 
plank for support: she knocked at the door, 
which was closed, but she received no answer : 
she advanced and looked into the single win- 
dow, but there was no one within. 

" Alas !" said she, " I might have antici- 
pated this — he is wandering on the mountain^ 
little imagining that I was so near — his heart 
torn with anguish and remorse. I must 
await his return. Heaven grant he is at 
least safe T 

She sat down on a stone at the entrance of 
the hut, and gazed through the encreasing mist 
towards the mountain beyond. Its huge black 
head wore the ominous Covering of clouds 
which threatened a storm: scarcely half its 
height was apparent, but still it towered far 
above all the neighbouring hills, which, taken 
separately, would have been each a giant 

Darker and darker grew the sky — as far 
as she could see, no trace of Vegetation was 
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visible, all was bare, blade and dreary, and 
she wept with uncontrolable grief as she com- 
pared the scene to the future -which appeared 
in store for her* 

Still no step awoke the stilness, only broken 
by the wild wailing of the wind as it came in 
gusts along the open space at the foot of the 
great Puy, and chilled her with every blast. 
She started up — ** Oh God !" cried she, '^ what 
if, impatient and despairing, he has sought 
death as a refuge from misery I Imprudent 
that I was I did not think of that, and I left 
him without a word of kindness —a look that 
told him I had forgiven all I — ^harsh and cruel 
that I am — I have abandoned him without a 
friend to soothe or comfort his distress !" 

But the recollection of the perilous situation 
of Madeleine recurred to her, and she felt 
convinced that Felix would rather have has- 
tened to throw himself into the hands of justice 
than have put an end to his existence, thus 
leaving his unfortunate wife in certain peril. 

While she thought over all these chances she 
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suddenly perceived a figure moving towards 
her ; it approached, and she watched its move- 
ments^ trusting that it might be some messenger 
of hope. 

It was a man covered with a long, shaggy 
cloak, which hung upon him in rags, his wild 
black hair streamed in the wind, he helped 
himself along with a knotted staff and advanced 
with long strides. As he came nearer he 
seemed to perceive her, and burst into a loud, 
shrill laugh— clapping his hands together and 
uttering an incoherent jargon which Grabrielle 
could not comprehend. 

He directed, however, his course to the 
cottage, and drawing a key from his vest 
opened the door and signed to her, to enter, 
with rapid gesticulations. 

She addressed him, but found her language 
was as unintelligible to him as his was to her 
— recalling to mind a few words of patois 
which had become familiar to her in the Monts 
Dores, where she occasionally heard them from 
the peasants, she endeavoured to make him 
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comprehend her questions as to whether Felix 
was in the neighbourhood. He seemed to 
anticipate her anxiety^ and with uncouth but 
friendly zeal bestirred himself to search for 
something which he signified he had to give 
her. At length, from beneath a pile of wood 
he produced a letter which Gabrielle instantly 
perceived was written in the hand of Felix — 
she tore it open and read as follows : — *' Why- 
should I delay my just punishment? Am I 
not a felon and a wretch, unworthy to be 
screened or saved ? I have flown to rescue one 
of my victims, and to give myself up to justice. 
Gabrielle, forgive me — I have again deceived 
you, but this time your generous heart will not 
blame me. We shall never meet again — I dare 
not bless you — farewell" 

Giving a reward, of which he scarcely seemed 
to comprehend the value, to the wild deposi- 
tory of this precious though distressing letter, 
Gabrielle, with agitated and tottering steps, 
hurried back to the spot where Madame Collard 
sat in shivering impatience, fearing that some 
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accident had happened, and resolving, if she 
longer delayed, to send messengers after her. 

She saw her return with joy, and again their 
journey commenced. It was at that period a 
toilsome one along the rugged roads which led 
from Clermont to Le Puy which was now her 
destination, and she felt how almost impossi- 
ble without the powerful support extended to her, 
and the means of facility she now possessed, it 
would have been for her to have travelled over 
such a country. But, she strove to keep 
up her courage, .and the strength, which she 
felt, was fast failing hen Sensations of pain 
which were hitherto unknown to her had 
alarmed her of late ; she knew that her situa- 
tion was perilous, and she trembled lest she 
should be overcome with sickness before she 
reached the spot where all her efforts might 
cease. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



THE STAKE AND THE WEDDING. 

** Say, is the bride ready to go to chuch ?" 

Shakespere. 

** A life of pleasure and a life of woe, 

When both are past the difference who dan show ? 

But all can tell how wide apart in price, 

A life- of virtue and a life of rice I" 

M. G. Lewis. 



The day was fixed for the marriage of Angel- 
ique de Men and the Marquis- Lomaria. It 
was to take place with great pomp in the 
church of St Germain I'Auxerrois, and the 
queen herself proposed being present. 

The fair bride was presented by her royal 
mistress with a necklace of pearls of great 
value, and a bracelet with a pendant enclosing 
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her picture, set with brilliants. The king's 
present was to be a surprise, and was not to be 
given till the married pair left the church, 
when they were to proceed to St. Germain. 

Angelique in the excess of her generous 
attachment had refused to have more than a 
small portion of her enormous fortune settled 
on herself, in spite of the apparently disinter- 
ested entreaties of Lomaria, who, when he 
found her intention fixed, did not fear that his 
tender arguments should induce her to alter it. 
So well did he play his part that she thought 
she owed him every sacrifice that might in her 
own mind atone the injustice she had formerly 
done him. 

With the usual disregard of decency and 
common feeling usual at that period, the same 
day had been fixed on as that on which Les 
Amis were to atone for their crimes at the 
stake in the Place de Grdve. 

The public curiosity was roused to its height 
to witness the execution of these notorious 
persons, whose murders and frauds were too 
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numerous to reckon, and the whole way from 
the road of Vinoennes to the place of the Hotel 
de Yille was crowded with spectators. It was 
not only the lower order of people who thronged 
to witness this appalling spectacle, but ladies 
of rank and fashion had been looking forward 
to the day with all the anxiety of an antici- 
pated fSte. Windows had been engaged at 
high prices, and balconies hired long before, 
where, when the time arrived, splendidly 
dressed women might be seen chatting care- 
lessly, and taking their chocolate, attended by 
their fashionable cavaliers, while jests and witty 
sayings filled up the interval, till the con- 
demned culprits should appear and gratify their 
curiosity. The same display took place at the 
houses of the nobility, and happy were they 
whose hotels had windows looking into the 
streets, where the wretched criminals were to 
pass. 

Madame de Sevign^ records in her famous 
letters that she was fortunate enough to get a 
sight of the procession as she sat at the hotel 
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de Sully, with numerous ladies of rank, her 
friends, all of whom appear to have been equally 
gratified. 

Through many of the streets thus lined, the 
bridegroom Lomaria, and his intimate and in- 
separable friends de Sevign^, de Grammont 
and the rest rode on their superbly caparisoned 
horses towards St. Germain de I'Auxerrois. 

Lomaria's dress was one which had excited 
great admiration^ and it was pronounced by 
those excellent judges an inimitable one. 

His mantle and doublet were of violet velvet, 
with an embroidery of diamonds — the first 
lined with black satin, strewed all over with 
small diamond stars, said to surpass in richness 
that of the Prince de Conti dn his wedding 
day. His hat was surmounted with a white 
plume, and fastened with jewels of great value, 
and, as he rode along, the grace and ease with 
which he managed his fiery steed were the 
theme of admiration in many a crowded bal- 
cony, whence fair hands were waved to the 
gallant party as they paced along. 
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Aa they had to pass near the placode Gt^yb, 
it was proposed bj the bridegroom's fiiends, 
and readily assented to by him, that they should 
turn down that way, and see the preparations 
for the execution: they accordingly directed 
their horses heads down a little alley, which 
leads into the square, and had soon gained the 
opening. 

In the centre stood a high stake, surrounded 
by huge logs of wood, and light brush wood 
and straw spread over them. A band of guards 
stood close to it, preventing the near approach 
of the populace, who were pouring in by every 
avenue. 

Presently, from the opposite side from that 
at which Lomaria's party had entered, a cart 
was seen advancing in which stood the con- 
demned — La Voiein and de Rouville. They 
were dressed in white, and in their hands, tied 
together with cords, each held a torch. Lia 
Voisin was very red, and had all the appear- 
ance of being intoxicated — she violently re- 
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pulsed the priest who was by her side, and refused 
to look at the crucifix he held up to her. 

De Bouville remained motionlesS| with her 
head bent down on her breast, her brows 
dtrongly knit, and her lips pressed closely to- 
gether. 

*^ Let us leave this place," said Lomaria 
tummg pale, '' I had no idea the victims had 
Irrived. I have no taste for an auto da^fs.^^ 

'^ We mufit halt a moment," said de Sevign^, 
*^ for the mob is so great that we shall scarcely 
be able to pierce it Look at La Yoisin, they 
«ay she has been drunk for several days, and 
is resolved to die merrily. The other is de 
Bouville — poor things, how they must feel the 
jolting of that odious cart I they who had so 
much taste too — ^it is really a pity. But see — 
the fair Pole recognizes us — she gesticulates — 
she would fain wave her hand but that it is 
tied. Lomaria, it is surely you she is addressing." 

Lomaria looked in the direction his friend 
pointed, and met the eye of the unfortunate 
woman who was indeed addressing herself to 
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him* The crowd roshed on, their howling 
and hootings as the poisoners were hurried 
along became fearful, but above them all the 
brid^room heard the curses of his nurse de 
Rouville, as she tore her hair with her man- 
acled hands, and strove to break from the 
guards who held her. 

" There P cried she, " there he rides, flaunt- 
ing and gay — ^to church to his bride — he who 
is a greater sinner than us all — a murderer and 
betrayer. He told me he would save my life 
at the last, but he abandoned his poor nurse, 
he turned a deaf ear to her prayers — he would 
not speak one word to Scarron to keep her 
from the stake — but he will not escape. Go — 
go to the bridal — enter the church and shine in 
beauty and wickedness — but beware of leaving 
it — the Aire Neuve ! the Aire Neuve ! Bretons 
do not forgive !" 

Lpmaria spurred his horse — his companions 
did the same, and they soon cleared the crowd, 
and heard only at a distance the shrieks of the 
condemned and the execrations of the mob. 
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^* The fair Poles," said de Grammont, ** who 
deceived us all so well, deserved a better fate, it 
must be exceedingly painful to die in this way^" 

" Oh 1" remarked de Sevigne, ** I am assured 
that they will be strangled before the pile is 
lighted — one of their own band who is experi- 
enced in the art, and says he practised it in the 
East, has been accepted for the office, his 
dexterity is wonderful-he is a gipsy-we wifl 
go one day, Lomaria, and see some of his per- 
formance»— -it must be very curious — he will 
exhibit on animals, as it is thought wrong to 
take human subjects— though heaven knows 
our jails are full enough to spare some as spe- 
cimens." 

Lomaria laughed hoarsely. 

^^ We shall be late," said he, ^^ and the bride 
will be kept waiting. Poor Angeliquel she 
is no doubt already on her way ; in a few 
minutes I shall be a rich man." 

'^ What an agreeable sensation that must be," 
said de Sevign^, '^ I really think I shall give 

VOL. UI. M 
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my mother carte Uanohe to marry me to 
some fortimate hdreis — ^if they could anange 
it all without my appearing in the bnsineBBy I 
really would not object" 

Talking thus, the friends arriyed at the 
church door where they took their stationsy and 
waited till the bridal cortdge appeared, which 
it shortly afterwards^ did» and all entered to- 
gether. There was a great crowd in the square 
before the church, and it was with difficulty a 
way could be made through the concourse of 
people. Many artisans and persons of a low class 
were mingled with well-dressed groups all eager 
to gaze on the scene. Amongst them might 
be observed two men of rather singular appear- 
ance, who stood together wii gravely looked 
on : they were dressed nearly alike, and wore 
large black hats, very much flapped over their 
faces, their long hair hanging over their 
shoulders, their nether garments of great am- 
plitude plaited in large folds round their waists 
and fastened by a girdle in which were stuck 
the long knife peculiar to their nation : their 
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costume at once proclaimed them as Bretons, 
'and the singolar patois in which they uttered 
a few words to each other at intervals left no 
doubt on the subject. They seemed quite 
careless of the jibes of the mob who cut many 
jokes on their outlandish appearance, but con- 
tinued to keep dose to the door of entrance, 
one on each side, maintaining their post with 
great perseverance, as if determined to he the 
first to see the bride and bridegroom when they 
came forth as man and wife. 

Their apparent desire was soon about to be 
accomplished for, the ceremony over, the folding 
doors were thrown open, and the bridal party 
began to walk forward : the Queen and many 
of her ladies had been witnesses of the cere- 
mony, and when it was finished, Mary Ther^e, 
imable to suppress a tear, stooped down and 
imprinted a kiss on the bride's forehead A 
strain of solemn music filled the aisles as 
Lomaria gave his hand to Angelique and led 
her down the centre aisle to the door, where 
m3 
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Stood a magnificent carriage corered with gild* 
ingy and the pannels richly painted with 
emblematic figures and devices. Plumes 
nodded at each comer of the gilded roof, the 
horses were caparisoned in dazzling colours, and 
the numerous attendants were clothed in liyeries 
of the richest description. 

The pair reached the door, and Lomaria 
handed his bride into the resplendent chariot, a 
present from the king, and substituted, as a 
surprise, for the travelling carriage which was 
to have borne the new married lovers to St. 
Germain, where a grand filte awaited them. 
Angelique smiled as she observed the change 
and paused an instant as she placed her foot 
on the step, turning to Lomaria with a gratified 
expression. 

At that moment the two Bretons darted 
forward, their knives gleamed in the air, and 
before the flash was scarcely observed both 
were buried in the body of the bridegroon. 
^' L'Aire Neuve I" shrieked Lomaria as he fell 
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on the steps of the carriage dying the white 
garments of his bride crimson with his blood. 
The crowd, paralysed with amazement and 
horror, pressed forward — ^many had seen the 
blow, but no one had presence of mind to seek 
for or seize the assassins who had disappeared 
and were no where to be found, when, the 
confusion having subsided, enquiry was made 
for them. 

As de Sevign^, de Grammont, and the rest 
returned with the body of the murdered man 
to his residence, they again crossed the Place de 
GrSve — ^the crowd had deserted it — all had 
hurried to the wedding, but in the centre were 
still seen a few smouldering ashes — a strong 
smell of fire filled the space, heavy masses of 
smoke rolled sluggishly away, and all told the 
tale that Les Amis had expiated their crimes, 
and that the catalogue of their dangerous reve- 
lations was hushed, by the fiightful death to 
which they had been condemned. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE AIIUB NEUVEL 



** Souls made of fire and ehOdien of the SOD, 
With whom zeTenge is ▼iztae." 

Touve. 



When Musa, after qaittiiig Count Felix on 
the mountain where they had parted with 
Grabrielle, on her way to Clermont and PariS| 
plunged into the wild paths which led him back 
to the region of the MontsDores, where he had 
left his party, his mind was tossed with a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions. He had been en- 
gaged in a mortal struggle with his rival, was 
on the very verge of sacrificing him to his 
vengeance, and had spared him at the inter* 
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cession of the woman he loved. He had 
quelled all the viol^it passions of his native 
for her sake, yet he had witnessed her grief, 
^er despair, and her uneguiyocal fondness for 
the man who had injured her. He had assisted 
4;hatman, hadplaeed him in a position of apparent 
safety^had afforded facilities for ihe lovers meeting 
again, and thus had enabled them to complete 
his own misery by their re-union: yet his 
heart was less heavy, and his melancholy less 
oppressive than had been the case for a long 
period. 

It was no ray of liope however .that, entering 
his mind, had diffused a light amidst its dark- 
ness, for although Grabrielle was now free, he 
felt she still loved another: he knew how 
firm, how true, how tender was her soul, and 
that the misfortunes of Felix ^ould but endear 
his memory to her the more. He never 
doubted that she intended to keep her word, 
and separate from him who had deceived her, 
hut he j>laced himself in the situation of Count 
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Felix, and asked his heart if it could conseof 
to such an act without a struggle. 

^' She is lost to me, let her fate be what it 
may,'' mused he; *^our stars rose together^ 
but will set apart. It was a dime in me» 
towards my tribe, to love her, and I had be- 
lieved it conquered, but the mere sight of her 
revives all my fond adoration of the most per- 
fect of her sex. It is well she loves me not, or 
I should in vain strive against this mastering 
passion — what may I do to serve her ? No- 
thing but this : I will forgive him whom she 
loves, and cease to look upon him with evil 
feelings. I will only remember her beauty 
and my own weakness, and condemn him no 



more." 



Thus reflecting, he continued his way : when 
he again reached the foot of the great Pay, its 
summit was enveloped in clouds> a shriU, cold 
wind blew fiercely across the naked plain,, 
strewn with blocks of blackened rocks; be- 
neath his feet lay the parched soil, black and 
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dry, as if the long extinct fires which had once 
issued from these now silent mountains had 
left their dust and ashes on the path : he left 
the giant Ddme behind him, and cast his eyes 
beyond, towards the ruins of a castle, which 
frowned upon an opposite height. This was 
the beacon which directed him, and pausing at 
its base he descended a deep valley amongst 
the high, bare hills. By this time a thick 
vapour had cast its veil over the whole scene ; 
rain began to descend in torrents, higher and 
higher as he advanced, but all before him was 
mist and uncertainty: he seemed at every 
moment to be standing on the edge of a preci- 
pice, down which the least deviation might 
precipitate him : the great chain of the Monts 
Dores were entirely concealed from his view, 
and he scarcely felt certain of a single step. 

Still he went on, bufietted by the wind, and 

staggering beneath its force , now sheltering 

himself to take breath behind a pile of huge 

stones, for no tree was in that dreary waste — 

M 5 



1 
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now straggling on amidst the beating hail, and 
hearing round him the deafening roar of the 
contending elements. 

At length he began to pereeive the high 
tops of the crowning pines in the valley of the 
Monts Dores, and his quick ear caught the 
sound of the rushing cataracts which there dash 
foaming over the rugged rocks which impede 
their torrents. The mist cleared gradually 
away, a gleam of sunlight darted suddenly 
from the dark clouds, and the awful Pic du 
Capudn rose slowly out of the dusky canopy 
which enveloped it. 

Musa threw himself on the ground^ at the 
foot of a gigantic pine, and gazed on the scene 
beneath him. The huge granite rock which 
towered above the valley, and commanded the 
scene, appeared to have sent forth its messenger 
to appease the storm. That remarkable ap- 
pearance, so well known in those regions, of a 
descending monk^ covered with his eowl, was 
ai this moment clearly visible against the 
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l)right sky behind it. To Musa's imagination 
the dark Capuchin seemed to be pointing with 
his stony finger towards the east, and to be 
directing bis gigantic steps towards the spot 
where he lay. He watched the figure as the 
struggling clouds flitted between him and its 
^im shadow^ and it seemed to hkm to move, to 
step forward^ to disappear, to descend lower, 
to become indistinct, to re-appear suddenly 
closer to the spot where he remained, and then 
to be once more shrouded in mist. 

" Strange," said he mentally, ** whenever I 
observe the mysterious monk, his hand points 
towards the east, as if warning me to linger no 
longer in this clime, but to seek the deserted 
land of my forefathers and there to end my days. 
It must be so ; all my aspirations are vain ; all 
xny vain dreams of happiness are dispelled.; 
glory, hope, fade dimly away like the re- 
treating form of this unearthly messenger. I 
have no business here — my home is amongst 
the tombs of the mighty of my race. There, 
fln the interminable j)lains of ruin, I may unin- 
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temiptedly watch the stan which can revea 
the destiny of my tribe ; there I can find what 
my soul so longs for, the knowledge of what is 
in store for my long punished race, and there I 
may wait for the fulfilment of the promise 
made by our appeased Grods, whom we seek in 
every country unknowing them. Xarifa is 
born for a high destiny — ^that has been revealed 
to me by the eternal lights, who keep reeord of 
all things^ but how her lot will be accomplished 
I know not — she must not linger here, and 
waste the hope that should guide her on. See, 
the cowled monk appears again at the height 
of his mountain — ^he moves no more — he stands 
fixed in stone^ but his hand still points to the 
sacred quarter to which my fate decrees that I 
should wander,'' 

He rose, and following tibei course of a 
rivulet, near which he had paused, continued to 
descend amidst the pines, whose branches 
creaked in the wind now dying away in hollow 
moans : suddenly a sheet of white foam, dash- 
ing over a high rock, told him that he had 
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reached a well known cascade, not £eu* from the 
spot where he had left his party. At the 
extremity of a glade this beautiful body of 
water, escaping over the dark masses of rock 
through which it had worn away, leaped down 
an abyss into the green valley beneath, scat- 
tering its silver spray far and wide over the 
surrounding shrubs and trees which arched 
over the descent. As the sun glimmered on 
its surface a thousand rainbow tints were re- 
flected from it as in a mirror, and Musa, to 
whom all nature spoke in omens, imagined he 
beheld in it a fairy form, clothed in bright 
garments, beckoning him forward with still 
one finger pointing to the east. 

He passed the cascade, and emerging from 
the forest found himself on a broad platform, 
here and there dotted with groups of high 
trees, and the long and varied chain of the 
Monts Dores extending along the line of the 
horizon. He had now gained the spot where 
he might expect to fall in with his people, and 
again behold his sister. He walked rapidly 
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forward, and had entered the first of Ae litile 
woods, when the sound of voices made him 
pause. Seated beneath a tree he saw two men, 
in habits foreign to that part of the country 
where they then were, but to Musa, who had 
wandered all over France, even to the remotest 
headlands of Brittany, their dress was not 
unknown, and he at once recognised in the 
broad, black hat, the long, wild hair, the ample 
trousers, the large coat, fastened by a belt, 
and the whole of their demeanour that they 
were natives of that distant part of the realm 
now no longer, as of yore, claiming its own 
rulers. As he examined their features he 
found those of one of them familiar to him, 
and advancing towards him he addressed him 
by his name. 

" Tugdual Salaun," said he, ** it is long 
since we met. Is Musa still remembered by 
his friend ?" 

The two men started to their feet — ^their 
hands were instantly laid on the handles of 
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their long knives, and determination and de- 
fiance were written on their brows. 

** What would you with us ?" cried he whom 
Musa did not know. ^^ K our lives are forfeit^ 
we will sell them dearly." 

^^ Hold, Kloarek," ^ried Salaiin, '^ this is a 
friend — ^the gipsy chief, Musa — ^no other than 
he of whom I have often spoken to you, whom 
your poor brother loved." 

** Is this a &iend of Kloarek/' cried Musa — 
'^ my old companion with whom I have so 
often wandered amongst the desolate plains of 
Brittany in search of the ruins of the temples 
of our worship, which he pointed out to me. 
How fares he ? shall we yet meet again, or 
does his pretty mistress Anaik still hold him 
captive." 

" This," answered Salaiin, **is the brother 
of Ian Kloarek, whose faith to his betrothed 
remained unshaken till his death." 

Musa clasped his hands — ^ Is he then dead ! 
so young, so gallant, and so full of joy and 
happiness I" exclaimed he. 
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*^ He is dead,'' returned Salaiin, ^'and hur 
murder is expiated. This knife, and that of 
his brother, have drunk the blood of the scouige 
of Brittany, and Lomaria can oppress us no 
more. We left our homes for vengeance, and 
have gained it — we now fly from the law, 
which would not punish the guilty as we have 
done : can you help us, for we know not these 
mountains, and are bewildered amongst their 
wild recesses ?" 

Musa hastened to assure them of his protec- 
tion, and informing them that his tents could 
not be far ofi^, begged them to follow where he 
led. They did so, and in a few minutes reached 
a pile of rocks which they climbed, and beheld 
beneath them a quiet valley, through which a 
little rivulet wotmd. A fresh meadow spread 
along its side, where grazed the horses of the 
band; their tents were pitched in difierent 
parts, and on one, where waved a small red 
flag, Musa was certain he should find Xarifa. 
He blew the horn which hung round his neck^ 
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and in an instant his band surrounded him, and 
his name eohoed &r through the vtdley. 

He hastened to the tent where his sister 
reposed^ and her tender embrace consoled him, 
as he wept on her shoulder, for much that his 
heart had suffered. 

That night as they sat by moonlight beside 
the gUttering stream the two Bretons related 
their story to which both brother and sister 
listened with startled interest 

Salaiin, it appeared, was one of those gifted 
with the E^irit of song, who are held in great 
veneration in Brittany ; he was a bard, and to 
him was confided the task of recording the 
events of his time. His companion, a young 
sailor, who had long been absent from his native 
village, had, on his return, found that his 
brother, of whom he was fond to a romantic 
degree peculiar to his nation, had met an un- 
timely fate. On learning the circumstances of 
his death, he had made a vow to revenge it, and 
was joined in his vow by the bard, Salaiin, hi» 
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devoted firiend. They had travelled from 
Brittany to Paris, had obtained tdl the infor- 
mation they required for their purpose, the 
eaocess of which has been shown in the fate of 
the profligate Marquis de Gwerrand. 

It was in that secluded spot amongst the 
desolate mountains that Musa and Xarifa lis- 
tened to the rude and melanchoUy lay which 
SalaUn had composed. It was a record long 
remembered in his country, and related the 
circumstance of his young friend's deaths 
stabbed at a festival called the Aire Neuve, 
(or New Threshing Floor), in the presence of 
his betrothed wife, by the profligate, cruel and 
fashionable lord of the manor, Lomaria»* 
Marquis of Gwerrand. 



* Loc-Maria Ker is a spot celebrated ibr a oplossal Men-hir 
i» Druid stone. 



V 



\ 
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RECOBDING BALLAD. 

THE MARQUIS D£ GWERRAND^ 

OR THE AIRE NEUYE. 

PART L 

** Peace within I to all good willl 

Where is Anaik, my love t" 

** Amdk i8 deeping still, 

Wake her not, but mount above ; 

Sweet her sleeps she dreams of thee, 

Wake her not, but mount and see.* 

Up the stair the young clerk hies 
Where his mistress sleeping lies, 
Xiightly do his footsteps glide. 
And he seats him by her side. 

** Anaik Kalvez, awake I 

'Tis the Aire Neuve feast to day, 
And 'tis time our way we take. 

Rouse thee, love, no more delay." 

^ Nay, I may not go with thee. 
The wicked Marquis there will be. 
The worst of men he is, and long 
Has he sought to do me wrong 1" 

" Tho' a hundred such were there 
None to do thee ill should dare ; 
Tho' -a himdred said us no 
To the Aire Neuve we would go. 
We would go and dance our best 
And be gay like all the rest" 
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She has lis'n with smile so bUmd, 
And her woollen gown put on. 

To the young derk giv'n her hand 
And together they are gone. 



t» 



PART IL 



The Harqius of Gwerrand that day 
Came to the host beside the way, 
** Tell me, thoa host," he sud, *' or me 1 
Where b the yoong eleik ? tell me true. 

^ Oh pardon me, my lord, I pray, 
I know not whom you seek." 

" Away I 
Twice must I to a vassal speak ! 
The derk of GarUm— he I seek.*^ 



** He is yonder, not alone. 

With him wends a damsel fair. 

To the Aire Neuve they are gone. 
Seldom see you sudi a pair I 

Both so happy, young and bright— 

'Tis a joy to see the sight. 

His hat a peaood&'s feather bears, 

A chain around his neck he wears ; 

A chain of black that o'er his vest 

Hangs upon his manly breast 

And the maiden by his side 

Is dressed as weU becomes a bride. 

Her little boddice is bedight 

With broidered floVis all rich and bright,. 

A boddice new and vdvet band 
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And silyer cross so gay and grand. 
That they are lovers all can see, 
*Tis said they soon will wedded be." 

PART III. 

The Marquis* cheek was pale with ire, 

He mounted on his dark red steed. 
His dflrk red steed with eyes of fire, 

And tow'rds the Aire Neute winged his speed. 

*' Toung clerk wilt try a &11 to-day ? * 

Lo here behold my wager lies. 
Cast off thy vest— come, no delay, 

I would with thee dispute the prixe." 

** Nay, noble Marquis, say not so, 

You are a lord of high degree. 
And strange methinks the match would show 

Between so great a man and me. 
Your lady mother Gwerrand's dame 
And I a derk of humble name." 

" Methinks that for a peasant's son 
Great is the prize thy skill has won, 
Methinks thy bcddness is not small 
To choose the fairest maid of all." 



«( 



Excuse me, Marquis, for my pride, 
'Twas God that gave my lovely bride. 
Whatever the Lord of Gwerrand do 
ru keep, and V\l defend her too. 



* Wrestling is a favourite amusement at the fdte of the Aire 
Keuve. 
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Then Anaik grew pale as mow; 

And to her yoang dcxk did she say, 
** Oh tarn» my loTe, and apeak not ao. 

Bat let ns firam the feast away , 
He can hot canae ns pain and care 
Oh aniwer not in wiath— 4>ewafe l"* 

** Bit deric, before thoa go'st, a word, 
6ay can'ft thou handle well the sword?" 

" I wear no sword thoo knoVst indeed^ 
But well can ose my staff at need/* 

" On me? 'tis well I a man of mighty 
'Tis sud by all thou art in fight" 

** Sir knight, no match my staff may be 
For that bright steel unsheath'd I see, 
I touch thee not^-thine ire restrain. 
To fight with me thy blade would stain." 

" And if it soil my Made, I mean 

In thy heart's blood to wash it dean I" 

There Anaik in horror stood, 
And saw in streams, her lover's blood ! 
Then with a loud and pierdng cry 
She darted on his enemy. 
Twined her fair fingers in his hair, 

And dragg'd him from the fatal place, 
Still shrieking in her wUd despair, 
" Hence, traitor! blot on all thy race, 
Henoe, miscreant, whom no tears could move,. 
Oh, he has kill'd my only love." 
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Slowljp and heavily her way 

Lovely Amdk went home^ 
*' Mother dear, she said, I pray 

If you love me quickly come, 
Make my bed that I may rest, 
For my heart is sore opprest." 

'* Ton have danced too long, I fear 

That has made you sick and lone."' 
** No, I danced not, mother dear— 

But, he^s dead — alas, he's gone ! 
His sword the Lord of Gwerrand drew. 
And my own dear derk he slew I 
Oh charge the sexton when he takes 

ffis body where it lies so cold. 
That wide and deep the grave he makes 

For mine as well that grave must hold. 

Alas, one couch we could not share. 
Then the same tomb for both prepare f 
On earth we spoke no marriage vow, 
But God, in death, shall wed us now" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE UNKNOWN. 



It was late in the eTening of a long day's 
journey that Count Felix once more found him* 
self entering the avenue of the Chfiteau de 
Mezeraye — ^there were no attendants near, all 
seemed silent and desolate^ the principal gate 
hung half off its hinges, the marks of horses' 
feet appeared on the road, and a general neglect 
about it gave the place the air of a house de- 
serted, after having been pillaged. As he 
approached the arch of entrance he saw soldiers 
posted on each side, and from the windows he 
beheld others lounging carelessly: in fact it 
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was evident tiiat his castle was in the possession 
of a party sent by authority to hold it for the 
king. 

He crossed the drawbridge, and at the little 
wioket, which was open, he demanded admission 
of the sentinels, who «tared at his address. 
'^ No one enters here,'' was the answer. 
^^ But I am the master of the castle — I am 
Count Felix of Mezeraye^" said he. 

The man to whom he spoke looked at him 
with a countenance of amaze in which some 
fear was expressed. The shades were deepen- 
ing, the evening was gloomy, the distant 
mountains and deep woods were clothed in 
shadow, and a man stood at the castle gate 
proclaiming himself the master who was be- 
lieved to be murdered. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the soldier felt startled^ and 
shrinking back^ called out to his companion, 
who, coming to his aid, asked surlily what was 
wanted. 
'^ I am the master of this place," said Felix. 

VOL. III. N 
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" Go, one of you, and inform your superior that 
I am arrived, and demand to be heard." 

The men looked at each other, slipped sud- 
denly through the door way, dosed the wicket, 
and left the Count standing on the little bridge* 
They hurried to their superior officer and re- 
ported what had happened. This person was a 
stranger in the neighbourhood, and had been 
sent in command of the party from Le Puy, 
deputed by the bishop to take possession of the 
castle^ in the king's name, until the trial of the 
Countess should decide her guilt or innocence. 

He descended to the bridge and there saw 
the person who demanded admittance. He 
accosted Count Felix and begged to know his 
business.r 

" It is easily told,'' said he, ** I am Count 
Felix of Mezeraye, returned to put myself into 
the hands of justice, to be tried for the crime 
of which I am justly accused, and, by my 
presence, to end at once the unfounded accusa- 
tion brought against the Lady Madeleine," 
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^' I am entirely a stranger to your personi"" 
answered the official) ^* and oannot admit you, 
nor do I bdieve your story, seeing that it is 
well known that the Count has been murdered. 
His wife ia now in the prison of Le Puy» and 
her trial is at this moment gmng on." 

^' In prison I** cried Felix, '^ this is horrible ; 
but I entreat to be admitted into my own 
house, and to speak to my own servants who 
can at once identify me." 

^< They are all at Le Puy undergoing ex- 
amination," was the reply. 

Felix turned away indignantly, and quitting 
the castle, took his way to the neighbouring 
abbey in the wood, where his intention was to 
confer with the prior. On arriving at the gate 
of the abbey he demanded to see the prior, 
but was told that he was not only absent, but 
the whole convent in tribulation, for he had 
himself been accused as a participator in the 
crime of the Countess, and several witnesses 
had appeared who had sworn to having cog- 

N 3 
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nizance of the fact of the Count's aasassinatioii. 

The lay brother who rekted this was a 
fitranf^er to Felix : he found it useless there- 
fore to insist to him on his identity: he 
ordered him however to summon some of the 
community^ to whom he he had something to 
impart. 

After lingering for a time in the outer court 
of the conrent his messenger returned to the 
Count, informing him that seyeral of the 
brethren would come to him immediately after 
the conclusion of vespers. 

Count Felix therefore took his seat beneath 
a large yew^ which threw its dark arms far 
over the court. The heavy atmosphere had 
within a short time become oppressive^ the 
sky was dark and menacing^ and low peals of 
thunder echoed amongst the distant hills; 
while, at intervals, quick flashes o£ summer 
lightning illumined the long arcades which 
surrounded the square, and brought out for a 
moment the beautiful tracery of their pillars, to 
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leave them immediately after in deeper gloom. 
Afrer a time Felix observed three brothers of 
the order advancing slowly along the arcade, 
one of them holding a lamp in his hand. He 
rose and accosted them. 

" Holy fathers," said he, ** 1 sought the 
prior, who, I grieve to find, is absent in conse- 
quence of an accusation to which my presence 
can at once reply. I am Count Felix of 
Mezeraye, returned to confess the crime of 
which I am guilty, and to put an end to this 
farce of justice which involves the innocent.'* 
As he spoke one of the monks raised his lamp, 
the rays of which fell full upon him. A 
shout of terror was the only reply he received, 
and a loud exclamation— 

** Mother of mercy ! it is the Count's spirit T 
while the three brethren, without pausing for 
an instant, fled with precipitation from the spot 

The lay porter hearing the words which had 
been uttered was seized with equal panic, and 
rushed screaming from his post into the in* 
terior of the building, while Felix, vexed and 
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aatoniflhedi after knocking vainly at the doeed 
doors, and reoeivixig no answer to his calls 
and entreaties, was fain to retreat into the 
solitude of the surronnding wood, where, 
throwing himself on the gronnd, exhausted 
with fatigue and distress of mind^ he remained 
till the dawn of day. 

He resolved to repair immediately to the 
village church of Mezeraye, where he was 
aware many of the peasants would be assem- 
bled to whom his person was wdl known^ and 
having been identified by them» his intention 
was to go to Le Puy, and present himself 
before the judges then in counciL 

In the meantime, however, the terror which 
his appearance had created at the convent was 
far from having subsided: the frightened 
monks had communicated their panic to the 
redt of the brotherhood, and the attars were 
besieged ^with suppliants, invoking the pro- 
tection of all the saints against the power of 
the evil one. 

Early next morning the news was known in 
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the village, with a thousand exaggerations. 
The spirit of the Count ha(J entered the con- 
vent at midnight: had accused the Countess 
and the prior of his murder, had threatened the 
whole country with vengeance if justice was 
not done, and had taken np its residence under 
the yew trele in the abbey court. The priest 
of the parish was haranguing his congregation, 
whp listened with awestrudc attention ; he wafl 
netting forth the wickedness of the act which 
had deprived them of their lord^ exhorting 
them to have recourse to the prayers of the 
churchy and to hasten with their alms to secure 
the interposition of heaven in their favour^ 
when his discourse was suddenly interrupted 
by the appearance of a Btraager at the church 
door. He stood in the ardi way, his garments 
dripping with the rain, which now fell in tor- 
rents, a dark back ground of trees was behind 
him, whose boughs were agitated by the hoarse 
blast which tossed them wildly to and fro ; the 
thunder peals whidi at int^rvds had continued 
ihe greater part of the night, bad now become 
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nearer and more eontiniiouB, and the grej 
light of morning streaming through the stained 
glass of the small chapd, and scarcely lighting 
the dim aisles of the low browed arches, ren- 
dered the sudden apparition of a strange visitcMr 
a startling object 

Felix advanced up the fusfes, and pausing at 
the foot of the pulpit rabed hb arm, and signed 
to the priest to attend. 

^' Do not all here know me," said he, '^ am I 
not Count Felix of Mezeraye ?" 

On hearing these words a general movement 
took place in the chmrch — the priest sunk back 
in his seat, md covered his face with his hand£r, 
the congregation rose from their knees^ cast 
hasty glances on the intruder, and then, with 
common consent, made a omultaneous rush 
towards the door. 

" Hold l** cried Felix, '* idiots that you are, 
I am no ghost from the grave, but a Uving man 
like one of yourselves — stop and hear me r 

But no one looked roimd, no one heard or 
listened to any thing but the cries and exclar 
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mations of his neighbours^ and in an incredibly 
short space the church was cleared, and the 
Count stood alone in front of the fainting 
priest whom terror had deprived of the power 
to fly. 

Finding that he made no effort to quit his 
pulpit Felix advanced, and endeavoured to re- 
assure him, begging him to exert his reason 
and hear what he had to say. At length he 
succeeded in rousing the timid old man, and 
having convinced him that he was not in 
the presence of a spirit from another world, 
he learnt from him particulars, to under- 
stand which it is necessary that the following 
facts should be related. 

It appeared that the father of the Prior of 
Mezeraye, who was a magistrate high in office 
at Le Puy, had many years before convicted a 
certain Sieur Morin, an att<Hiiey of the town, 
of malpractices. The brother of the Prior had 
succeeded his father in his office, as had also 
the son of Morin in the place of attorney which 
his father had held. The latter was a man of 
N 5 
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considerable ability, and had risen in his pro- 
fession to some eminence, but a deep hatred 
bad grown up in his bosom against the feonily 
of his father's foe, secretly fomented by the 
old man himself, whose fortunes had been 
ruined in consequence of the disclosure of his 
dishonesty. 

There was a constant war between the ma- 
gistrate and the attorney, who was now called 
Procureur du Boi, respecting the rights of 
their different offices, and no opportunity was 
neglected by Morin to injure and annoy his 
hereditary enemy. 

There had been some unrecognised dues of the 
Castle of Mezeraye, on the abbey, in its vicinity 
which Count Felix had been induced to cltum, 
and it was known that but little cordiality ex- 
isted between him and the prior in consequence. 

The prior seldom visited the castle when 
Count Felix was there, but in his absence came 
to see the Lady Madeleine, who^ either from 
inclination or opposition, kept up a friendly 
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Intercourse with him, and entertained him as 
her confessor. 

When the prior, in his indignation at the 
discovery of the Count's conduct, sent infor- 
mation to the authorities at Le Puy, he was 
far from calculating on the consequences to 
himself. Morin no sooner heaxd what was 
the general theme, namely, the disappearance 
-of the accused man, than he resolved to set 
every means on foot to cast suspicion on the 
prior, and, having succeeded in securing the 
assistance of several persons inimica;! to him, 
amongst others two gipsies who had suffered 
from his severity at the time when Xarifa 
became a tenant of the eastle and the tents of 
her tribe were burnt, he openly accused this 
son of his father's adversary of the murder. 
The two gipsies took an oath that they were in 
the vaults of the castle, having entered it with 
a view to assist Xarifa in her escape, and had 
seen the prior drag the body of the murdered 
man along a secret way : that they had followed 
ihim and seen him cast the corpseinte a lake 
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close bji and afterwards return to his convent. 
The dagger of Count Felix stained with bloo<^ 
was found in a heap oi rubUsh dose to the 
spot they had named : a scarf also, likewise 
stained with bloody was picked up and identified 
as one worn bj the Countess. 

The prior was taken into custody on this 
testimony, and, as- has been said, was now a 
prisoner in the dungeons of Le Puy together 
with the Lady Madeleine : their protestations 
of innocence were not listened to, and the 
priest infc^rmed Felix that the next day the 
decision of the judges would be known. 

After having heard from the priest what 
situation affairs were now^in, Felix departed for 
the city where the trial of his wife was going 
on : he felt, of course, unhappy and full of 
remorse at the turn erents had taken, but he 
did not anticipate all the vexations which 
aveaited him at Le Puy. On presenting him- 
self before the magistrates, his identity was 
positively denied by Morin, who had constituted 
himself the prosecutor on this occasion, and 
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notwithstanding all he could advance, and the 
readiness of numerous persons to prove he was 
what he oEusumed to be, he was treated as an 
impostor. He was so Uttle aware of the change 
in his appearance which a few weeks of suffer- 
ing had made, that it was with surprise he heard 
the words of Morin. 

^^ You see this man, and hi? appearance alone 
is sufficient to prove the fraud endeavoured to 
be passed upon us. Count Felix was remark- 
able for his fine dark hair, which he wore in 
large curls — this man's hair is perfectly grey 
and straight." 

Felix started as this remark waa made, and 
turning towards a mirror, which was in the 
chamber, saw that indeed the accuser spoke 
the truth. The agony of hb mind had wrought 
this sudden change, and he was no longer 
moved, when Morin went on to say — 

^^He is also considerably older than the 
Count, and though he has resemblance enough 
to give some colour to the deceit, see how 
much thinner his figure is, how hollow his 
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cheeks, and sunken his eyes. Is this a person 
to have caused the jealousy of the Countess by 
the fascinations he exerted to gain the heart of 
a young girl, whom the Count was accused of 
having deceived by a fiilse marriage? My 
opinion is that the whole story is a fabrica* 
tion: there is nothing to prove that Count 
Felix had ever made such a connexion : the 
officers sent after him, by direction of a person 
who is not now forthcoming, and who is known 
to be a friend of the prior — found in the Monts 
Dores no such person as the one described ; on 
the contrary they found a young woman, called 
Bernard, who denied ever to have heard of 
Count Felix of Mezeraye, and declared that 
her husband was absent. She was seen after- 
wards with her husband in the xsompany of 
a suspicious character, a gipsy, whom my 
witnesses can identify if requisite: they es- 
caped from the officers by his means. It was 
discovered that they had lived at Auxerre, 
and that couple were well known to be man 
and wife, having kept an inn there, and left 
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the neighbourhood suddenly owing to having 
contracted debts. 

There is probability that Louis Bernard and 
Count Felix are one and the same person, but 
there is every reason to suppose that the story 
was got up to account for the disappearance of 
the Count, the murder having been premedi- 
tated. This man, who I do not doubt is the 
identical Louis Bernard, has been engaged, by 
the parties most interested, to personate the 
Count, and it must be confessed is singularly 
like him. The letter was well conceived which 
he is supposed to have written. While, how- 
ever such proofs exist as the scarf, the dagger, 
the horde still in the stable, and the testimonj 
of those who saw the body of the murdered 
man dragged along and thrown into the lake by 
the Prior— it will require something stronger 
than assertion to show that the Count de 
Mezeraye stands before us." 
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CHAPTER XVL 



GABRIELLE'S REWARD. 

" A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 
In word, or sign, or tear." 

Co£Bsn>GE, 



While so many events were occurring to 
Count Felix, and to her whom his fatal affec- 
tion had made a victim, what were the feelings 
of Madeleine de Mezeraye ? On obtaining the 
certainty from his own lips of her husband's 
perfidy, on becoming so wretchedly convinced 
of his faithlessness to her, that no means were 
left her of deceiving her heart any longer, the 
most bitter sorrow took possession of her mind. 
She recalled the early days when she had 
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bestowed her exclusive affection on one so un- 
worthy; she dwelt on the virtues which she 
had supposed him possessed of, on the dream of 
happiness she had so briefly enjoyed ; on his 
estrangement, his coldness, and finally on his 
devotion to another. Mortified, shocked, as- 
tonished, and disgusted at his duplicity, she 
imagined that all regard for him had fled for 
ever from her heart, and she heard without 
shrinking from the prior, that the punishment 
awarded such a crime by the law was of the 
utmost severity. Bage, jealousy, and despair, 
took their turns in her thoughts, as alone in 
her desolate chamber ^e gave way to the 
misery of which he was the cause. 



MADELEINE'S LAMENT. 



I thank thee for the happy hours 
Which thou hast given my heart. 

Before I knew how deep thy powers 
Of treachery and art. 
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I thank tbee for the fair di^gnUw 

Which hid thy finalts firom view. 
And nude thee in niy daxded eyes 

Appear so pore and troe. 

I thank thee for thy penury, 

I thank thee foe thy soom. 
For wrongs perchance of fiiinter dye 

My heart could not hate home. 

Whatever chance I cannot choose. 

Now all my dreams are past. 
Now that my latest hope I lose. 

But thank thee to thee last !" 

How little do we know our own hearts ! the 
disgrace, even the death of her husband^ con- 
templated at a distance, had given her not only 
no sorrow but something nearly approaching to 
satisfaction, but no sooner was the mysterioue 
disappearance of Count Felix announced to her 
— no sooner was his death surmised, than all 
feelings, but those of horror, regret, and re- 
morse, were banished instantly, and she awoke 
to the fearful consciousness that he was still 
dear to her, and that her last hope of happiness 
•had expired wit& his latest breath. 
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What would she not have given to recal the 
harsh and reproachftd words with which she 
had loaded him — ^what would she not sacrifice 
to see him once more living, even though his 
hand clasped that of another, and she must re- 
sign his affection for ever! But it was too 
late. Felix was gone — doubtless, in his despair 
at the consequences of his crime and its de- 
tection, he had committed suicide. He could 
not bear her just reproaches; he could not 
endure the disgraoe which awsdted him; he 
would not submit to an ignominious death, and 
his own hand had ended his misfortunes. 

" I am the cause of all I" cried she, '* my 
intemperate anger, my cruel reproaches have 
driven him to desperation. Why did I ever 
love him? why did we meet to render each 
other wretched ? or why was I not more in- 
dulgent? I might have w<m him back — I 
might have lured him by tenderness from 
my rival's arms, but my harshness re- 
volted him — my contempt made him wretched 
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— while she — oh I perhaps she really loved and 
cherished him. Unhappy Felix I the victim of 
imprudence and weakness, rather than crime. 
Oh I that my tears conld rest<»re all that my 
frowns and reproaches have lost me P 

Whenj added to the grief of sapposing him 
dead, she found herself accused of being Ma 
destroyer, the distraction of her mind knew 
no bounds. She was so overwhehned with 
the accusation that she had scarcely words to 
express her denial of its truth, and stupified 
with horror, she suffered herself to be led away 
a prisoner to the dungeons of Le Puy, without 
offering the slightest resistance. When interro- 
gated all she could say was — 

*^ I am indeed guilty of his death although 
he did not fall by hand. I deserve punishment 
even if the law mistake the reason." 

These expressions, and the ektreme grief and 
agitation she displayed were construed by her 
judges into evidences of her guilt. The bishop 
of Le Puy alone differed with the magistrates 
who inclined to condemn her : not only did he 
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think the alleged proofs insufficient, but he was 
unwilling that suspicion of so odious a nature , 
should fall on a member of the church, and, as 
the prior of Mezeraye was deeply implicated 
in the accusation, he laboured hard to invalidate 
the evidence brought against them. 

The last day of hearing had arrived, and, as 
the case had excited great interest in that part 
of the country, a vast number of persons had 
collected to hear the result. The large square, 
or rather elevated platform before the Palais 
de Justice of the singularly built mountainous 
town of Le Puy, was crowded with anxious 
attendants on the decision of the judges within. 
Thd prior of Mezeraye was known to many, 
and his brother was respected and beloved: 
the Countess of Mezeraye, as belonging to a 
distinguished family, and exercising consider- 
able sway in the neighbourhood, had been 
always regarded as a personage of great dignity, 
and her impeachment on such a charge as the 
present could not but inspire awe and regret in 
the minds of most of the people. On the other 
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hand, the Procureur da Bm, Morin, was wair 
versally disliked, and the actiye part he took in 
the business was generally traced to the right 
source^ that of revenge and hatred towards the 
family of the prior. 

Expectation had risen to a great hcight^for 
the time consttmed in the examination of the 
prisoners was long and tedious. The report 
that an impostor had appeared, who called 
himself the murdered man, had excited the 
minds of the people extremely, and all eyes 
were eagerly turned towards the closed doors 
of the Palais de Justice awaiting the time of 
public admission when the mystery would pro- 
bably be solved. 

While every one remained in suspense, a sud- 
den movement was observed in the crowd, and all 
were attracted towards a group ol persons 
ascending the 6tony and precipitous street 
which led to the square. So deep and difiScult 
of access are the streets of this town that there 
is no means of ascending to the higher parts 
except on foot : neither carriages, horses, nor 
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mules can attempt it, and it is not exaggeration 
to say, that in many parts, the hands as well 
as the feet are necessary to enable the climber 
to reach the desired spot. 

The party who now toiled up the ascent 
consisted of a young man in the dress of a 
Spanish gipsy, leading by the hand a female, 
closely covered with a black veil, another 
female and man followed, and all approached 
as rapidly as the rugged pavement would per- 
mit. The crowd made way for them, as the 
leader of the party announced that they were 
witnesses on the side of the Countess of Meze- 
raye, and they entered the gates of the Palais 
amidst a general shout. 

Meanwhile the proceedings were going on, 
and the Bishop of le Puy was in the act of 
speaking, when Musa, Xarifa, and their two 
attendants entered the hall. 

" This charge," said the prelate, *' is one 
so incredible that it behoves the judges in such 
a case to use the utmost caution in their de- 
cision. It involves not only the safety of a 
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noble lady, of hitherto unblemished reputation, 
but it attacks an exalted member of our holy 
church — a man whose dignified and sacred 
character should have screened him from all 
aspersion — a man known and beloved, and re- 
spected by all classes: it is scarcely to be 
credited that a criminal charge should be 
brought against him, and still less can it 
be thought for an instant to be founded on 
trutL May not some secret malice, some 
covert motive, have induced designing persons 
to advance this accusation with a view of de- 
grading the holy calling to which he belongs ? 
It is not any of the family of Count Felix, of 
Mezeraye, who are accusers, but I am given to 
understand that the first suggestion came from 
one who entertains a personal enmity to the 
accused, consequently his charge should be 
closely examined Every witness that can 
be procured should be heard, and I am told 
several have been rgected." 

The king's advocate, Morin, replied to this, 
that the bishop had been miabfomed, that no 
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witnesses had been refused, but on the con- 
trary all had been sought that could by possi- 
bility throw any light on the affair. 

^^ How is i( then," said the bishop, '^ that 
two persons have this day applied to me, who 
have been hitherto kept back? They are by 
my orders now in the Court, and I insist on 
their being called upon, not only to disprove 
the supposed murder, but to identify the person 
of Count Felix." 

^^ The impostor, who calls himself by that 
name, may, if your lordship desires it, be in- 
terrogated," said Morin, '' but as he is probably 
one of the tribe of gipsies, some of whom have 
it is true vainly applied to me to be received as 
witnesses Jor fare — ^his appearance will be of 
small service. The case is unfortunately but 
too clear. The person whom you sent with 
our officers to the Monts Dores, in quest of 
of Count Felix, has been suddenly recalled, it 
is said, by his majesty, having been unable to 
find the person he named : the young woman 

VOL. ni. o 
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whom the officers qnestumed doeely on the 
subject had neyer heaid of Count Felix de 
Mezeraye — was the wi& of an artist named 
Louis Bernard, and had, it is ascertained, for- 
merly kept an inn near Auxerre. Count Felix 
was an officer in the king's service, and Iii9 
letters to his wife, many of which can be pro- 
duced, are dated from Metz and the low 
countries. It is known that he and bis lady 
lived on bad terms, and that he has seldom re- 
sided much of late at Mezeraye, his military 
duties calling him elsewhere. He returns to 
his home— is met by a charge, evidently un- 
founded — has a violent dispute with his wife — 
is made prisoner by her orders, and menaced 
with her vengeance. Officers of the law are 
summoned in consequence of these disturbances, 
and on their arrival the Count is no where to 
be found : his horse is in the stable, his dagger 
is found stained with blood, together with a 
scarf worn by the Countess. She is herself 
unable to conceal her remorse and terror, admits 
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that she is the cause of his death, but refuses 
to eonfess in what manner. Meantime a man^ 
possessing some resemblance to Count Felix, 
but much older, and differing materially in 
features, presents himself, being evidently 
tutored for the purpose, and asserts that he is 
the Count. A number of foolish peasants are 
frightened at his sudden apparition in a con- 
vent and a church, run away at his approach, 
and leave a superannuated priest with the im- 
postor, who easily persuades the half imbecile 
old man that he is the person he represents 
himself to be. What can be more wild than 
this supposition ? Meantime all the facts 
which condemn the aceused remain unac- 
counted for." 

'' They need not be so," exclaimed the 
bishop, " let the witnesses appear." 

At a sign from the bishop Xarifa now stept 

forward, and clearly and distinctly set forth 

all the circumstances of her leaving ths convent 

and meeting the Count in the vaults of the 

o 3 
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castle* She recounted the circomstancea of 
their escape up to the moment when they 
parted at the fire-stained rock. Musa then con* 
tinued the narration, and declared that he had 
left him at the foot of the Puy de D6me» leav- 
ing Gabrielle on her way to Paris to obtain 
his pardon from the king. 

Morin now began to betray some uneasiness, 
as he had not calculated on these chances, and 
when he heard Musa eloquently appeal to the 
Court for delay, till Gabrielle's return should 
decide the king's fiat; and when the bishop 
produced, in confirmation, the letter written by 
Count Felix, and only just received by him, 
the malignant advocate cast down his eyes in 
evident confusion. 

This was fearfully encreased when the female 
attendant of Xarifa, the gipsy woman Chita, 
stood forth and declared that she had been 
commissioned by Morin to administer poison 
to the prior, and had apparently consented 
to bis desire in order to obtain money from 
him. 
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Her testimoDj went far to throw suspicion 
on him, but as her character was not alto- 
gether without taint, she was remanded for the 
present, and the supposed impostor called into 
Court 

When Count Felix advanced into the centre 
of the hall he was received with a burst of as- 
tonishment — at the first glance he appeared to 
be generally recognised by all, but the singular 
change in his appearance caused several to 
waver in their opinion as they observed his pale 
and emaciated aspect, the whiteness of his hair, 
and the tottering step with which he trod the 
haU. 

When he spoke, however, all doubt was at 
once removed, and as his countenance became 
animated with his subject all uncertsdnty 
vanished, and every voice was raised to welcome 
him back to life. 

" Let this strange scene end at once," said 
Telix, ^' and the Lady Madeleine be released 
from her unjust imprisonment. Allow me to 
see her and the prior and let their testimony 
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to my identity be the means of relieviiig them 
from 80 absurd and unfounded a charge." 

The prisoners were then summoned, and were 
brought in guarded. When the Countess en- 
tered the court, the first person on whom her 
her eyes rested was Count Felix. She gazed 
at him with intense feeling, uttered a loud 
shriek and fell senseless to the ground. He 
rushed towards her, and supporting her in his 
arms, endeavoured torecalher to'Iife, and at 
length succeeded. 

'^ Madeleine," cried he, '^ injured and insulted 
as you are on my account, can it be possible 
that I may hope for your forgiyeness— can you 
look upon him, who has destroyed your happi- 
ness, with pity, and let him hear one word of 
consolation before he expiates the crime for 
which he deserves to suffer." 

^' My husband I my Felix !" exclaimed 
Madeleine, '' talk not of forgiveness to me — 
would that my death could have secured yk)u 
from all harm. Why, why did you appear and 
place yourself in peril — alas I it was forme: 
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but I may have leave to spcifk. Let me be 
heard, while before this assembly, I renounce 
all claim upoii Count' Felix as his wife : as far 
as my renunciation can go he need not suffer 
from me. I am ready to retire immediately into 
the convent of St. Marie of Mezeraye, and 
thus, being dead to the world, I shall be no 
longer his wife and he is free." 

^^ Alas, madam," said the judge, ^^ your 
generosity is of no avaiL The Count has sub- 
jected himself to punishment for having already 
<M)ntract6d two marriages: the facts must be 
clearly substantiated, and if all is proved against 
him, the law must take its course. Count 
Felix is now a prisoner ; you, madam, and the 
lioly father are at lib^i^y." 

Madeleine, weeping with uareairained emo- 
tion, threw herself into the arms of her husband, 
who hung over her in agonized perplexity — 
remorse for the grief he had caused, shame at 
witnessing the affection which he had repudi- 
ated, thoughts full of tender regret of his 
.absent .Gabrielle, perhaps at that moment wan- 
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dering in some perilous situation, and pleading 
in vain for his pardon — all rushed on his mind 
as he bent down his head and groaned aloud. 

At that instant the doors of the hall were 
thrown suddenly open, and several servants in 
royal Uvery appeared, while, immediately fol^ 
lowing them, a young woman wrapped in a 
travelling cloak and enveloped in a veil ad- 
vanced with rapid steps into the centre of the 
court. She held in her hand a roll of paper, 
which she denched with convulsive firmness, and 
advancing to the seat where sat the chief ma- 
gistrates, she threw herself on her knees and 
holding up the document, exclaimed in a 
distinct voice. 

'^ I bring the pardon of Count Felix de 
Mezeraye from the merciful and gracious mo- 
narch, King Louis, signed by his hand and 
sealed with his seal'' 

Having said this she delivered into the hand 
of the judge the paper which she extended^ 
and turned towards the spot where Count Felix 
stood supporting his ftunting wife. She re^. 
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moved her veil from before her face and dis- 
covered the features of Gabrielle, pale as marble, 
with jfixed eyes directed towards the group. 

A pause and silence ensued — ^she drew along, 
deep breath and approached the pair: then 
falling on her knees before the Countess, uttered 
these words : 

** You see at your feet, madam, one who 
entreats your pardon for tbe grief which sbe 
has involuntarily caused you. I do not come 
to claim your pity for my state, for I am inno- 
cent of all intention to offend. I believed 
myself the wife of Louis Bernard — I had 
neither ambition nor pride except in his love — 
had I known him to be Count Felix of Mezer- 
aye I had given him my hand with the same 
feeling as I gave it to the wandering artist who 
had gained my affection, and I should not have 
thought my lot more exalted I am not dis- 
graced, I am not fallen for I did not err. 
Suffice it that in future I am nothing more to 
him, and he has now the means of retrieving 
o 5 
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his injustioe to you. I ehall never see him 
more, and in your presence I take my leave of 
him for ever." 

*^ GabrieUe,'' gasped Felix with a faint voioe, 
^' say at least I am forgiven.'' 

She turned on him a long, earnest gaze bnt 
spoke not, nor moved from the qpot on which 
she knelt ; tears laige and bright at length 
slowly escaped from her eyelids — she pressed 
one hand to her heart, waved the other with a 
mournful gesticulation, and accepting the hand 
of Madeleine, rose from her knees ; then 
making a violent effort wrapped her mantle 
over her, and hurrying through the hall dis- 
appeared through the folding doors which were 
instantly closed by the servants who attended 
her. 

Count FeCx made no attempt to follow her ; * 
he stood as if rooted to the spot, with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and in spite of all the as- 
siduous attentions bestowed upon him by all 
around, he remained in the same state of 
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apparent unconsciousness. He was conveyed 
from the courts and placed in a ohair, and thus 
by a private way was carried to the Bishop's 
palace near, attended by the Countess, who 
with anxious care watched. over him with un* 
remitting tenderness ; but for many hours he 
uttered no word, nor did his eyes become un- 
fixed from the fearful stare which they had 
assumed since they followed the retreating foot- 
steps of Gabrielle. At length a slight change 
took place in his appearance, and he uttered a 
few words — they fell strangely on the ear of 
the Countess Madeleine, who nevestheless 
hailed them as the most welcome she had ever 
heard, for they at least relieved her from 
the present terror that he would speak no more. 
" Grabrielle," he said, addressing her, ^* we 
shall live happily now — let us return to o\xt 
cottage." 



The little inn at Seignelay, near Auxerre, 

was now kept by a bustling, industrious paii^ 

.and wearing an aspect of business and prM- 
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perity very difierent firom its former quiet and 
secluded appearance, when the name of Ixmdds 
Bernard was inscribed above its mral portaL 

One morning a travelling carriage stopt at 
its door attended by servants in royal livery, 
and a lady was lifted out who iq>peared to be 
suffering from severe illness; an elderly wcmum 
aocompanied the invalid, whose audible sobs 
proslaimed to the host and hostess that they 
were receiving a person whose sickness was a 
cause of deep grief to her friend. Though the 
face of the sick lady was covered with a veil 
that of her companion was instantly recognised 
by Monsieur Jacques the landlord, as belong- 
ing to Madame Collard^ the aunt of his late 
mistress, by whose generous bounty he had 
been enabled to take the inn, and to marry his 
little, round, rosy wife, who now afforded her 
assistance to make every thing comfortable and 
convenient for their visitors. 

^^ Alas I Jacques,'' said Madame Collard, 
" your poor mistress will not long give you 
much trouble — she is I fear dying. I have 
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sent express to Paris for M. Fagon the king's 
physician, and my Justine — you must prepare 
rooms for them immediately, for I am sure the 
good doctor will not delay, and the King is 
sure to spare him on this occasion. I will give 
him all I possess in the world if only her life is 
saved — but I doubt it — ^she has gone through 
so much." 

Gabrielle, according to her own directions, 
was placed in the chamber which she had for- 
merly occupied— the drawings of Felix were 
still hanging against the wall, and from the 
window she could still see the shaded road by 
which she so often watched for his arrival. 

" Here," said she to her aunt, " I can die 
happy. Every thing here reminds me of him, 
and of days when we feared nothing. Let me 
be buried in my mother's grave, and put 
no name upon the tomb — ^alas I I have none 
now." 

" My dear child 1" sobbed Madame CoUard, 
'' do not speak of dying— you must live for 
your child — this weakness is but a consequence 
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of your atnation — all will be well — only keep 
up jour spirits. M. Fagon will soon be here, 
and you will get well and happy again." 

Gabrielle shuddered. " If my child lives," 
sud she faintly, ** I bequeath' it to you, my 
only friend, if not, bury it with its unfortunate 
mother." 

These were the last words Madame CoUard 
ever heard from the lips of Gabrielle. The 
physician arrived that night, having been in- 
stantly despatched by the king with orders to 
bring his patient to Fontainebleau, where apart- 
ments were prepared for her under the super- 
intendence of the Princess de ContL Alas I 
all their care and kindness were unavailing, 
the struggling and overwrought spirit could no 
more, and a few hours after the coming of 
Fagon the beautiful and ill-fated object of their 
solicitude was a corpse; her infant son was 
still bom, and the remains of both were con- 
signed to the same grave which covered the 
body of the mother of Gabrielle. 

Count Felix never recovered his conscious- 
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ness from the period of his first uttering the 
words which Madeleine hoped were an an- 
nouncement of his restored perceptions. She 
had the distressing task of hearing herself 
always addressed by him by the name of Gabri- 
elle ; he seemed to have totally forgotten all of 
his former existence but what related to her; 
all his allusions were to their usual occupations 
at Seignelay and Latour ; he drew a great'^deal 
but always repeated the same subjects, namely^ 
the scenery of the Monts Dores and the neigh- 
bourhood of Auxerre. He was tranquil and 
apparently happy, except at periods, when he 
would suddenly burst forth into yiolent fits of 
sorrow or terror, adjuring his Gabrielle to quit 
their retreat, entreating her to forgive him, and 
pouring forth his confession of being the hus- 
band of another. 

Un weariedly and patiently did the unfortunate 
Countess support this still recurring torture, 
and with the sweetest resignation did she sub- 
mit to, and humour him in the mania, which 
no medical skill could remove. His bodily 
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health was uninjured, but his mind remained 
unchanged : he showed no appearance of in- 
sanity, except in that particular, and in giving 
names to his domestics similar to those oF the 
villagers with whom he had been familiar in 
his retirement He received the visits of 
Fagon, the Physician, recognising him only 
as his friend of the Monts Dores, and con- 
versed with him on the subject of art, as he 
had formerly been accustomed to do. He 
would relate histories as he used to Gabrielle, 
would sing airs which she was wont to listen 
to, and lived in a world peopled with beings 
connected with her. Years passed on, and 
brought no alteration. The prior of Meze- 
raye came as before to the castle, and attended 
to his duties as superior of his convent His 
enemy Morin, convicted by the evidence of the 
gipsy Chita, was condemned to pay a heavy 
fine, and, falling under the suspicion of the 
police, it was not long before it was discovered 
that he had had secret dealings with Les Amis, 
and his crimes were rewarded as they deserved^ 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 



THE EMPRESS. 

" Although a g^em may fall at the feet and a piece of glass 
be worn on the head, yet at the season of buying and selling, 
glass is glass, and gems are gems." Hitopadssa. 



^VXarifa,^' said Musa, to his sister^ as they 
stood on the shore at Marseilles^ waiting for 
the arrival of a vessel which was to bear them 
to the opposit.e coast of the Mediterranean, 
^^what do we leave behind but crime and 
sorrow in this region of civilization ! Alas ! I 
had strangely deceived myself when^ I imagined 
tJiat amongst cultivated minds I must look for 
virtues which ennoble human nature. In the 
Court nothing exists but dissipation and fri- 
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Yolity, assumed and encouraged to disguise 
wickedness. Justice, truth, benevolence, and 
devotion exist in these regions but as names: 
we hear of virtues for ever^ which are not prac- 
tised, we seek in vain for goodness: honour 
and the love of true glory are but meteors, un- 
just wars, laws framed for unjust purposes, 
bribery, covetousness, meanness, and cruelty 
belong to a country where I had dreamt every 
good quality, banished from the rest of the 
world, existed. We most seek farther^ Xarifa, 
for it is written that until a land is found 
where virtue flourishes, our tribe must still 
wander over the face of the earth. Who of our 
once glorious nation have I found but you, my 
sister, who can understand and feel with me 1 
In France, in Spam, in Muscovy gain is their 
only good. Littie superior to the degraded Jews, 
the Cdl6 are sunk in slothful earelessness — they 
break our laws, they neglect our ordinances, 
they live in violation of our commandment, and 
they have lost sight altogether of the one great 
object which should sustain us in our wander- 
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ings. They do not seek for the God which we 
have lost, they leave all to chance and sleep 
away existence. You an I, Xarifa, will aban- 
don them, we will derote our lives to the great 
i;^ork, and even yet the hour may be propitious 
and we may be guided right. Then if we find 
the holy few which we are assured exist con- 
cealed after countless ages in the heart of some 
region yet unexplored — with what rapture shall 
we join them, and add our exertions to theirs 
to restore our fallen race, to re-inhabit the 
glorious realm where the life-giving Nile 
directs his golden waves along a country teem- 
ing with riches : then shall the mighty pyra- 
mids, closed till that time, give up their treasure 
hidden for centuries from the view of mortals : 
then will the vanished dties, still hovering in 
air above, their fomer sites, descend again to 
earth — ^then will the Sphinxes start into life 
from their long stony sleep : the giants awake, 
and with one stroke of their immortal wands 
bring back all as once stood before our crimes 
had roused the vengeance of offended heaven* 
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Theo sball the Cole onoe more rule die mii- 
vene, and all theae petty natioiifl^ to which we 
now look op, crooch beneath her footstooL 
See, yon sail, my aiater — ^it will bear ns to the 
ahores of Africa, we will Tiat the rains d£ 
mystic Egypt, and I will teadi you all the 
wonders of that art known to no others but 
our tribe.* 

^^ Yes, my brother," ezcLiimed Xarifa, 
excited by his enthusiasm^ ^ what is life worth, 
if not ^Urected to noble aims. Even amongst 
the best of these who are called great, selfish- 
ness prevails. Aks I of what avail, of what 
value is the love which sacrifices its object! 
Count Felix loved well, but his affection, 
against which fate had set its seal, was one he 
should have struggled with. He knew the 
penalty, yet he allowed his weakness to triumph. 
The love of her who was his victim was far 
nobler, but how was it repaid? or that of the 
Countess Madeleine— of what worth was it 
seeking not the happiness of its object, but bent 
on selfish gratification. I fear, Musa, we shall 
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seek long before the perfection in our minda is 
realised — yet that good exists, we have in- 
stances though but in solitary examples : why 
then should there npt be a region where all is 
pure, all good — such we may find at last, and 
become a part of. It is worth the search, my 
brother, and will repay us when found. Should 
fate separate us once more as it has already done, 
let us though apart strive for the same end — to 
advance the interest of our tribe, by following 
the guidance of the star of virtue, which shines 
for ever, and will one day light the Cal^ to 
their home. Have you sailed before in these 
seas, Musa, and do you know their shores ? to 
me this wide expanse looks awful, and I almost 
fear to trust myself upon its world of unknown 
waters." 

" I have explored most of these coasts," 
answered Musa," nor have I met with dangers, 
though many exist. The chief is from the 
numerous pirates who infest the seas, from 
whom but little mercy can be expected. Many 
of our tribe are amongst them, and should we 
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fall into their hands we need not fear, as we 



are all brothers thron^iout the woild." 

Not long after this oonyersation the brother 
and sister embarked on their romantic expedition 
bound to the shores of E^ypt The words of 
Musa appeared prophetic however, for before 
they had been many days on their \royage their 
vessel was attacked by pirates, who made the 
whole crew prisoners. In spte of all their 
entreaties Musa and Xarifa were torn asunder 
and consigned to separate destinations. Musa 
was given over to a captain of a pirate vessel, 
who was indeed, as he soon discovered, a Cal^, 
and entering into his feelings, although un- 
willing to act upon his principle of seeking for 
virtue in other places than at sea, he gave the 
young chief his liberty, who with sad and 
lonely steps pursued his way to the land of 
pyramids where for many years his form might 
he seen flitting amongst the mystic ruins, and 
endeavouring to decipher the secrets inscribed 
upon the everlasting stone. His heart was 
filled with a silent calm, for the stars revealed 
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to him the destiny of his sister^ 'and though 
begun in obscurity and darkness, they assured 
him that her lot would end in triumph and 
dignity. Night after night he gazed on one 
brilliant star which rose brighter and brighter, 
crowned with rays, announcing to him her 
glory and happiness, and though he knew not 
bow, he felt convinced that the shining messen- 
ger was not deceiving him, but that Xarifa 
lived honoured, loved, and happy. 

Her fate was indeed a strange one, but not 
more so than many, bom and early bred in 
scenes as opposite as possible to those amidst 
which they die. The mind is all in all, the 
accidents which happen to the body alter it in 
no particular, and Xarifa, as the 'neglected 
dependant of the Lady of Mezeraye, the wan- 
dering gipsy, the captive exposed in the slave 
market of Constantinople, and the favourite 
empress of the illustrious grandson of Shah 
Jehan, monarch of India, was still the same 
exalted being. 

The pirate into whose hands she fell, struck 
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with her remarkable beauty, lost no time in 
oonveyiog her to the Turkish cafntal, where an 
agent of the Emperor of Hindoetan, Solim&n 
Sheko, purchased her for the haiem of his 
master. Overwhehned with grief, and incon- 
solable at the prospect before her, Xarifiei re- 
fused all nourishment, and gave herself np to 
sadness, weeping incessantly for the loss of her 
brother, and the downfal of all her high raised 
hopes. 

The Emperor, interested by the account of 
her beauty, caused her to be brought before 
him, when, touched by her grief, he con- 
descended to listen to her story. For the first 
time in his life he felt the passion which he had 
hitherto believed to be merely a poetical in- 
vention, and his heart soon became the slave of 
his charming captive, who on her part was not 
insensible to his kindness and indulgence, 
which respected her sorrow and pdd deference 
to her wishes. 

The famous Peacock Throne of Agra, which 
blazed with all the richest jewels of the 
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Eftst had' liot^beoA shared by any whose beauty 
was worthy- to oomparejto het who first gave it 
worth. The -^ Sun o{ Woman^ the resplendent 
Empress of Shah Jehan had loi^ since slept in 
her gem crowned mausolemn^ and who was com- 
parable to that wonder of beauty, the wife of 
the great Jehanjire ? 

Her great grandson thought that in his new 
slave he beheld her equals and resolved that 
Xarifa alone should occupy her place. He 
consulted the stars and found that that which 
ruled her destiny corresponded with his own, 
and promised to her dignity and sway, and, 
guided by the force of fate and his unresisted 
inclination, he proclaimed his will that the 
beautiful stranger should become his empress. 

When Louis the Fourteenth received pre- 
sents from the Emperor of the East, and re- 
turned his picture magnificiently set in dia- 
monds, to that potentate, with rich BtxxSs of 
Lyons manufacture, as an offering to his em- 
press, he little imagined that she who received 

VOL. m. p 
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the presents was the sister of Mosa the 
Gypsy, who had directed the reyek on the 
occasion of the ballets in iMmonr of the mar- 
riage of his daughter, the child of LaTalliSre. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



CONCLUSION. 

Va mammik k^, mar em-^c' heret 
Va gw^l 6 d'in— m^ a r^et ; 
Va gw6l6 d'in-^m^ r6fet aez, 
Rag va c* halounik so diaez. 

Ma bonne mdre si youa m*aimez vous me feres mon lit 
Vous me ferez mon lit bien douz, car mon pauvre cceur va 
bien mal. 

Bbeton Lbgbvd, Villemabque 



One of the most antique and curious of the 
singularly ancient towns of Brittany is that 
of Guerande or Gwerrand, and in its neigh- 
bourhood are the not less remarkable bourgs of 
Croisic and Batz. Nothing is changed in these 
places since the middle ages, and it is like being 
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tranflported in a dream to some of the old towns 
described by early chroniders, to find yourself 
in one of them. 

Oudrande is still surrounded by its niigfaty 
wall ; its large moats are still full of water, its 
battlements are entire, its loop-holes unincum- 
bered with shrubs, nor are its towers and turrets 
clothed with the green mantle of the ivy. 
There are three gates to the town, each frown- 
ing in unixyured power, the rings of the port- 
cullis remain and though Uie, drawbridge is no 
longer raised it could beso if required for the iron 
work is still there but rusted by time. Along 
the extensive moats rows of poplars are now 
planted, forming a pleasant promenade for the 
townspeople, and on the fortified heights, up- 
wards of a hundred years since, a mall was 
planted where migestib elms east their welcome 
shade. The houses all i^ta£n th^ primitive 
character, for neither restoration: or ohange^have 
come near them: some of them, similar to 
those at Dol, repose on wooden »cades^ heavy 
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and massive^ and though sheltering the foot- 
passengers, depriving them of the little light 
they might otherwise enjoy. The fronts are 
generally covered with slates nailed together, 
and all the wood work of the windows and 
door-ways is highly sculptured, presenting to 
the artist forms and tints such as he loves to 
discover. Some of the window frames are of 
stone ; the streets are as they were four hun- 
dred years ago, except that where once all was 
bustle and movement, silence and solitude 
now reign. A postern gate built into a wall, 
the summit of which is wreathed with flowering 
plants, which in Brittany are peculiarly luxu- 
riant, may be met with, the architecture still 
sharp and fine, and the arch perfect, through 
which, and through the long arrow slits, a fine 
view is obtained of the rich and extensive 
country. 

The public squares are filled on certain days 
with those antique costumes which carry one 
back to former days, for they are the same as 
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have been often looked on with wonder in 
illnminated MSS. and faded tapestry; and 
there is much contrast in the different dj^^SGB 
of the various classes who eongr^ate there. 
The Paludier who labours in the salt marshes, 
with which this part of the country abounds* is 
usually dressed in a garb of dazzling whitfin^Sy 
while that of other peasants is commonly of 
blue or brown : the women with their boddices 
adorned with shells in embroidery, the seamen 
with their jackets and small hats of shining 
leather, altogether contrasting form and colour 
in a manner most attractive and picturesque. 

Even at the present day it is said that no 
innovations have been introduced into Giie- 
rande : that the inhabitants are still fervent, 
religious, superstitious, silent and solemn as in 
days long gone by, and this circumstance may 
be explained by the geographical position of 
the place. It is in the immediate vicinity of 
the famous salt marshes, renowned all over 
France, as producing fel de Guerande, from 
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which cause their butter and their sardines are 
so excellent. There are but two roads which 
connect this isolated point with modem France^ 
namely^ that of the arrondissement to which it 
belongs, and that of St. Nazaire, the one estab- 
lishing a communication by land, the other by 
sea to Nantes. But few travellers seek this 
distant spot by land, and it is only very lately 
that it has become an excursion from Nantes by 
steam to visit these shores, but the rocky and 
inhospitable nature of the coast rarely invites 
a guest beyond Croisic 

Thrown, as it were, to the very verge of the 
continent, Guerande leads to nothing, and few 
therefore- seek it out, for the principal business 
of the salt marshes is carried on at Croisic, a town 
on a peninsula whose communications with 
Guerande are effected by passing shifting sands 
where the traces of the day's journey are effaced 
at night by the waters, over which boats are 
continually gliding along the smaU arms of the 
sea which constantly make irruptions on the 
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sandy space. Approach ' Gii^rande, however, 
how you will, you are equally struck with its 
singularly romantic and venerable aspect and 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, imme- 
diately beyond which extends a desert without 
a tree or herb to break its gloom, and where may 
be seen the paludiers toiling along under a 
burning sun, their white garments gleaming 
like the bemaus of the Arab in his own plains. 
The whole is bounded by the interminable sea. 
Nothing disturbs the repose of this forgotten 
city but the occasional arrival of merchants or 
peasants from St. Nazaire — or the post which 
has rarely much to deliver to the primitive in- 
habitants : the postman, however, is a man of 
great importance, not so much for the letters he 
brings as that he is the general executor of all 
commissions, the factotum of the whole com- 
munity. He is known throughout the country 
and looked for with impatience. 

The peasants from neighbouring villages 
arrive on horseback with the produce^ of their 
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little farmsy and the paltuUers are led to the 
town sometimes to purchase the indispensible 
jewellery which forms a necessary part of the 
female costume of their caste, and is always 
presented to a bride on her marriage. 

In the antique ch&teau of Gwerrand, gloomy 
and solitary as it then stood, though now there 
are but a few ivy-covered walls remaining, 
lived two widows, beloved, as Bretons love, by 
all the surrounding peasantry : there were no 
poor known on their estates, and no discontent 
or sorrow seemed to have dwelling except in 
the ch&teau itself, where never was heard the 
sound of revelry or mirth, and where a smile 
was as uncommon as a tear in the cottages near 
it 

Here lived together, and together wept and 
prayed, the mother and the bride of Lomaria 
the tyrant lord of Grwerrand, who had expiated 
his crimes with his life on his wedding day. 



THE END. 
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